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FOR A SECOND THE FIGURE STOOD FULL IN THE LIGHT OF THE MOON, 


OUT OF HIS GREAT LOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a beautiful evening in the latter part of 
a mild September. The westering sun was slowing 
sinking to rest, crimeoning the patches of feathery 
clouds, and lighting the distant wolds with the 
reflection of its own glory. 

The air was warm and still, and Philip Grey, 
stretched at full length, beneath a stately oak, 
lay, indolently smoking a fragrant cigar, occasion- 
ally opening his half-closed eyes to glance at the 
many windows of the house, where for the past 
fortaight he had been supremely happy. 

Bradholme Priory was a quaint, old fashioned 
building dating back to the Elizabethan period, but 
spoiled in the sight of all lovers of the antique, 
by the addition of two wings breathing intensely 
of the newest and most modern architecture. 

To Philip Grey however, it mattered little, 








whether the effect of the alterations was architec- 
turally beautiful or startlingly incongruous ; the 
Priory was for him simply the husk covering the 
kernel, the casket containing the jewel ; and the 
memories of recent interviews, of-softly-spoken 
words and gentle sighs, of the tender pressure of 
delicate fingers, and a shyly-whispered promise, 
brought a rare sweet smile to his face. 

Even his most flattering friend could not 
have termed the young man handsome, though 
he was tall and well-shaped, with firm straight 
limbs ; with broad back and chest, and a general 
air of physical strength. His defects lay in his 
features, which except at odd and rare intervals, 
were plain and somewhat heavy. His eyes were 
of uncertain colour, tending to light blue, but 
cold and expressionless; his complexion was 
abnormally pale, though this did not proceed 
from weakness; his mouth was large but firm ; 
the lower jaw square and massive, His enemies 
called him dull, a trifle sullen, cynical and selfish; 
his friends could not combat the assertion that 
he was silent, reserved, and at times even 
morbid. 

Philip cared little for these opinions but went 
his way unconcernedly. Two people alone had 








ever caught a glimpse of his heart, and of these, 
one saw only as through a glass darkly. 

Eunice Grey knew her brother thoroughly, and 
loved him with that spiritual devotion, which 
none but a really good man ever inspires. Far 
from being blind to his faults, she recognised and 
deplored the awkward angularities of his 
character ; but she knew the great honest soul, 
that lay concealed beneath his rough exterior, 
and wondered that the world could be so easily 
imposed upon. These two, Philip and Eunice, had 
been all in all to each other for many years. Left 
orphans at an early age, the brother and sister 
had turned instinctively to each other, for 
sympathy and affection. 

Even now, when a deeper and fuller passion 
surged in Philip’s breast, his thoughts flew to 
Eunice. How pleased she would be to learn of 
his success ! How the light in her dark grey eyes 
would sparkle, when she heard that Isabel 
Knight had promised to be his wife! He would 
write now ; there would be ample time before 
dinner, and rising from the seat, he proceeded 
leisurely towards the house. 

Almost at the same moment a young girl 
opened the hall door, and came down the steps. 
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Onée again the sweet smile hovered around 
Philip's lipe, and a rich light gleamed in the 
usually cold eye=, causing the plain face to appear 
actually hands me ; for the girl was Isabel —the 
pretty dainty I-abel, for whom he would have 
laid down his life. He gazed at her loviogly and 
for the thousandth time his soul was filled with 
a deep gratitude for the blessing that had come 
to him. 

Isabel Knight was certainly very beautiful and 
attractive. A wealth of rich brown hair, crowned 
a shapely head, gracefully poised on her slender 
neck. Her forehead was low and broad ; her 
eyes brown, soft and limpid ; white, even teeth 
flashed from between the delicately-curved lips, 
and a soft carmine blush limned the fair cheeks. 

Philip quickened his steps, and she met his 
loving looks with a brignt smile. “Is it not a 
glorious night ?” she said, before he could speak ; 
“are you going in? My head aches; I thought I 
would walk as far as the park gates, beforedress- 
ing for diner. Yes, you may come” she added, 
answering the unspoken question, ‘ééyou will 

ise to® be good,” and sheslemgheds -trifle 

Phifp: ntiy cand wallop. he 
“Philip! @arned instanthyeant r 
side, It was marvellous-how’ completelys-this 
girl’s. presence altered theoman.-«Phe ‘gloom 
vanished from hisface, like snow atthe magic of 
the sun’s warmth; his eyes shone with life ‘and 
love, and his voie® svunded sweet as the pure 
clear. tones. of a bell. . Verily this love. is a 
wonderful magician. 

They proceeded some distance in silence, but 
presently Philip stopped, the smile . faded 
trom his face, as he said, *‘ I may I speak 
to your father this evening { at: ia only dair, he 
should know what has happened.” 

The girl averted herhead, and a slight tremor 
of fear rang in her voice, *“ If you'thinkrit, right, 
Philip, but I am afraidhe® will be-angry, and 
perhaps take me away. “And—and, I do not 
wish to lose you dear,’ she ended with:a half 

b. ” 


80D. oo 

“But why be u , darling thefesis no 
reason why he should object to my suit: [.ama 
few years older thafyou, certainly, but-the dif- 
ference is not wand I love you;Isabel. I 
wouder if you will ever realise how mueh I love 
you!” ; 

““You are very good, Philip, far too good for 
me; but I fancy my father has taken‘a dislike to 
you; you know how 6dd he can be.” 

The man bent down and kissed the pretty 
flushed face. ‘ *: 

**You despair too easily, dear Isabel’ he said 
gently. “I will see your father, and I think he 
will not refuse his consent to our whion. But 
we must return or you will not have time to 
dress for dinner.” 

They retraced their steps, walking slowly,!for 
Isabel seemed suddenly wearied, and Philip 
accommodated his pace to hers. 

“Do you know Mr. Meredith?” she asked 
abruptly, as they reached the end of the avenue, 
“Captain Fenton has invited him here.” 

“No ; ishe a friend of yours ?” 

“Well! perhaps one would scarcely class him 
as a friend, but we knew him well two or three 
years:ago ; papa considers him a very clever 
man.” 

The remark did not appear to call for any 
avower, and Philip remained silent, though the 
observation struck him as peculiar, and he 
pondered over it long after Isabel had gone to 
her room. 

It was growing late when Philip found an 
opportunity to have speech with Mr. Knight, 

“Tam going to smoke a cigar on the terrace,” 
he said;” “it isa beautiful night. Will you 
come with me? I have something to tell you.” 

Clarence Knight nodded ; he had more than a 
suspicion of the truth, and felt rather pleased 
than otherwise at Philip's request. 

The two men paced thoughtfully up and down 
the terrace, smoking p'acidly, and gazing at the 
park beneath in the mellow light of a harvest 
moon, 

“Mr, Knight,” Philip began presently, “I am 
about to ask you an ‘important question. I do 
not know if it will come:as a surprice, but I-am 
in love with your daughter Isabel, and provided 





we can obtain your sanction she has promised to 
be my wife. Tcat is why I have brought you 
here. You know my position; my prospects, and 
to a certain extent my character. I have no one 
dependent upon me; my sister is going to be 
married shortly, and my pen, added to my private 
fortune will morethan keep Isabelin comfort. Do 
not let. me appeal in vain, Mr. Knight, for believe 
me, I plead for your daughter’s happiness as well 
as my own.” 

Mr. Knight smoked on, silent, and deep in 
thought. Personally he disliked Philip Grey, 
but setting aside his’ own feelings, he was honestly 


of the opinion that a union between this man and. 


his daughter would not, conduce ta the happi- 
ness ofeither. It was acting on the idea that 
he now spoke, 

“Mr, Grey, I do not doubt that in your 


“way you love my daughter, and Iam willing to 


admit the girl fancies she cares for you, But 
marriage is aysericus matter, not to be lightly, 
undertaken ; and. for the present, at least I do 
not feel justified in giving my.consent. Isabel is 
young, she deesnot.as yet know’ her own mind, 
and pardon me if I eay-I scarcely think you are 
exactly the mamto make her permanently happy. 
I am sorry to rude, but under the circum- 
stances there is no option but to..speak the 
truth,” ° 

Philip smiled grimly, 

“Should not Isabel be the best judge ?” 

“Certainly she ought, but you know as well as 
I what girls are. Just now Isabel has got it into 
her head. that she is in love with you, but how 
long will it last? What will she say twelve 
months hence ?” : 

“If that is your only objection,” responded 
the young man, ‘‘you.may dismiss it ; Isabel 
loves me; I have no fear on that head.” 

“Then you will not be. afraid to wait for her. 
Come, this is my proposal ; let the affair drop 
for a year ; then if you and Isabel are still in the 
same mind, I will make no further objection.” 

This proposition was far from agreeable to 
Philip, but it was better than nothing, and he 
had to be content. 

They remained chatting some little time 
longer on indifferent topics ; then the elder man 
wished his companion a cordial good-night and 
went in, while Philip paced restlessly to and fro, 
with a clouded brow. : 

Twelve months! a whole year out of bis life! 
it was preposterous, absurd ! 

He did not doubt Isabel’s constancy ; :she 
would wait twenty years if need were, he felt 
confident, but it seemed sheer folly to be com- 
pelled to sacrifice such a huge piece of his future 
happiness-in- order to gratify the caprice of a 
whimsical old man. 

When he descended the next morning the 


majority of the guests had already breakfasted,. 


but bis hostess was still seated at the table and 
greeted him with a smile. 

“ Good morning Mr. Grey, you are not looking 
well ; have you passed a bad night ?” 

“Yes, I did not sleep till after the sun rose ; 
this must be my apology,” and he glanced at the 
clock. 

“Pray make nove; this is Liberty Hall; I 
myself have not been down long. By the way, 
we are to have a fresh visitor this morning—Mr. 
Meredith—Bruce Meredith, I think the name ia. 
Do you know him? He is a great traveller I 
believe. My husband met him in London last 
season. Mr. Knight deems him vastly clever.” 

“No, I have not had the pleasure of meeting 
him. Is he a young or old man?” 

“T really cannot answer; he is Captain Fen- 
ton’s acquaintance, not mine; but he will be here 
shortly, and we shall be able to judge for our- 
selves. Ah! here is another late riser,” she 
continued, as Isabel entered the room ; “ we were 
just discussing your friend Mr. Meredith; is he 
young or old ?” 

Isabel’s face flushed scarlet, and her voice shook 
a little, 

“Indeed, I hardly know,” she replied, ‘he 
appears to be between thirty and forty ; are you 
interested in him }”’ 

“Not particularly, but Captain Fenton has 
invited hin -here, and. he is coming this morn- 
ing,” . + «(4 


was geuerally.voted a striking 





Icabel returned no emswer jand the gsubject 
dropped, but Philip watebing her, witht loving 
care, caught a glimpse of pain in thé,soff_ brown 
eyes. 

"Tmmediately after breakfast, Isabel retired to 

her room, and Philip strolled into the park 
in the hope that she would presently join 
him, “- omen 


CHAPTER Hi 


Att unconscious of the impending drama in 
which he was to play soconspicuous a part, Philip 
passed the time wearily enough until luncheon, 
for Isabel did not appear. is 

The shooters had not yet arrived, but shortly 
after Philip’s entrance, Captain Fenton came in 
with a strangery whom he introducud as Mr. Bruce 
Meredith. .. \¥ 

Philip scanned him curiously, and indeed he 
was a man re 


Tall and shapely bend coms 
and erect, wit yewith 
short curling wate ary Sag ——.. 


head; regular features; white even teeth, an 
dreamy grey which at odd » flashed 
with a stra brilliant light, Bru dith 






man. . , by Ae 

Io direct-contrast to his great physical strength 
his movements were graceful as a woman’s, and 
he possessed a richiclear voice, 


In addition to the charms of his personal 
appearance he enjoyed 9 fascinating manner 
which procured him many friends, and Philip saw 
with a slight sense of amusement that he had 
already become the centre of attraction. 

Apparently he had travelled much, and as he 
recounted story after story of famous places and 
distinguished personages Captaig Fenton’s guests 
listened in delight, , 

Presently. Philip heard Mrs. Fenton say,— 

“Te is un nate that neither Mr, Knight, 
nor his daughter is here to meet you. He has 
gone with the guns, and Isabel is unwell.” 

Was it a trick of imagination? Philip did not 
know, but he thought a emile half of ecorn, half 
of: amusement, hovered for an instant round 
Meredith’s mouth at Mra. Fenton’s remark. 

Meanwhile Isabel sat in her room with aching 
head and a great fear at her heart. 

Her plea of illness sas far from being assumed, 
but her trouble was more of the spirit than of the 
bod : 


y: we 

The one man w dreaded in all the wide 
world, had come; was e same house as her- 
self, and she must meet him. 

As yet she did vat how the result of Philip’s 
interview with her, father, and with this great 
weight pressing upon’ her, she scarcely thought 
of it. 

The sense of love, the glimpse of happiness 
only just realised, had vanished, overwhelmed by 
the terror of this man’s proximity, 

The joyous carol of the birds, outside tke win- 
dow irritated her; their merry notes seemed to 
mock her grief. 

Occasionally too, a faint echo of the laughter 
below, ascended to her room, and she shuddered 
as if with cold. 

Why had -this man come, forcing his life into 
hers? What was his object ? 

After all, perhaps she was giving herself un- 
necessary pain; his visit might be purely acci- 
dental; it was not absolutely certain that he 
intended to do her harm ! 

Slowly the miserable day dragged on, and stil! 
she sat, communing with her own sad thoughts, 
until suddenly, as if impelled by some dominant 
power, she rose from her seat and proceeded to 
remove the traces of her disquietude. 

“T will go and face him,” she said resolutely, 
“T have done no wrong ; he cannot hurt me.” 

For the first time, the memory of her lover 
returned ; @ vision of Philip’s strong: face rove 
before her, and she felt comforted, 

“He loves me,” she said, with an exultant 
ring in her voice, “I will tell’ him everything ; 
no. evil can come to me; with him for a pro- 
tector.” . ‘ : 

The brown eyes lost their eareworn look ; the 
roses returned to her cheeks, and she carried her 
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head erect as she descended to the drawing- 


room. 

Mrs. Fenton greeted her affectionately,— 

“ Are you better, dear?” she asked, “come 
and sit by me; you shall have a cup of nice, 
strong tea, it will refresh you.” 

“Thank you; my headache has disappeared 
completely, I feel quite well again. Is not that 
Mr. Meredith? Ah, I thought so, he is coming 
over.” 

She watched him with apparent calmness, 
though her limbs trembled, and she glanced 
furtiveiy around the room for Philip. 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Knight !”—how well 
she remembered the smooth, sweet accents !— 
“allow me to congratulate you, on your recovery. 
Mrs, Fenton informed me of your illness; I 
feared we should miss the pleasure of your com- 
pany this evening.” 

“Tt was but a trifle,” she answered, “a slight 
attack of headache that has passed off ; have you 
seen my father?” 

She spoke naturally and kept her eyes bravely 
on his face, but he guessed what agony she was 
suffering and laughed softly to himself. 

“No, he has not yet returned ; he is quite 
well, I presume.” 

“Yes, his health is capital, he is much better 
than when you saw him last.” 

Just then the door opened and Philip entered 
the room, 

For a second Isabel's emotion escaped her ; she 
repressed it instantly but too late. She had re- 
vealed her secret to Meredith, and a dangerous 
look crept into the dreamy grey eyes. 

“ Let me introduce you,” she said, “ this is Mr. 
Grey, a new friend of papa’s,” 

Meredith smiled. 

‘I have already the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Grey ; Mrs, Fenton introduced us to each other 
this morning.” 

Philip bowed awkwardly, and a sudden con- 
straint, broken by the return of Mrs. Fenton, 
who had been busy amongst her guests, fell upon 
the little group. 

The entrance of several gentlemen created 
another diversion, and in the bustle which ensued, 
Isabel managed to slip away, though not without 
a parting shot from Meredith who whispered, — 

“Do not forget, I wish to speak to you this 
evening. I must see you, I will come to the end 
of the conservatory immediately after dinner.” 

Isabel gave him one glance —a glance of mingled 
hate and terror and hurried off—she was fearful 
lest the temporary gift of strength should fail 
her. 

More than once before dinner she resolved to 
remain in her room and send an excuse to her 
hostess, but it would be only staving off the evil 
for a few short hours. 

This man with the womanish smile would have 
no mercy; he could afford to wait patiently for 
his opportunity ; try as she might she could not 
escape him. 

What was his object now? she asked hereelf 
nervously, Wasit the same old story to which 
she had listened once before ? 

A faint smile crossed her features as 
thought of Philip. 

If her former negative had been strong, how 
much more decided would it be ngw! If. only 
she could get a word with Philip ! 

She dressed herself carefully when the first 
bell rang, and descended to the drawing-room. - 

Bruce Meredith was already there, and greeted 
her with a sneering smile, 

He caught her look of disappointment and his 
face grew black. 


she 


“T fear, Miss Knight,” he said, “ that with you’ 


the old adage does not hold good,: Absence,- in 
your case, appears to weaken friendship. Why 
are you angry with me?” 

“Tam not angry,” she replied, “though you 
can scarcely expect me to show any great amount 
of pleasure in your society.” 

He did not answer, for they were joined by 
Captain Fenton, but he managed later to’find an 
opportunity to remind her of’ the interview which 
he desired. ui ‘ UGLSGG 


Fortunately for Isabel's peace of mind; ehe-was 


80 situated at table that it was impossible for him 





to converse with her as she sat trying to nerve 
herself for the coming ordeal. 

Bruce had apparently forgotten the incident, 
and laughed and joked incessantly. 

He was in the highest spirits and captivated 
everyone by his charming manner, his brilliant 
wit, his sparkling anecdotes and his piquant 
jesta, 

“By Jove, Fenton,” whispered the Hon. 
George Phillips to his host, ‘ you have unearthed 
a treasure. Who is he?” 

“Don’t know I’m sure,” returned the other, 
laughingly. “I fancy he’s a doctor or specialist 
Serene Knight knows more of him than 

0.” 


Isabel did not find it a difficult matter to steal 
into the conservatory after the ladies had retired, 
= Bruce was careful that she should not wait 

ong. 

“Now, Mr. Meredith,” the girl said, as he 
approached, “what is the meaning of this? You 
must know I am doing a very foolish thing in 
consenting to meet you, but it is necessary we 
should come to some understanding ; since we 
are guests in the same house, only please remem- 
ber what you have to say must be said now; I 
am determined not to grant you another inter- 
view.” 

The man laughed lightly and attempted to 
possess himself of her hand, but the girl drew it 
back sharply, and the light in his face changed 
into a frown. : 

He began to speak, slowly at first, as if he were 
scarcely sure of himself, then his words became 
more and more rapid, until finally his passion 
carried him away. 

“Isabel, why act in this manner? Why this 
assumption of ignorance? You know my mean- 
ing, you cannot deceive yourself, unless you 
wilfully close your eyes to what is plain as the 
noonday sun. I have not altered; what I was 
two years ago, that [am now. Do you think I 
belong to some species of human butterfly, flit- 
ting hither and thither, sipping sweetness from 
every flower of the field? The idea is unworthy 
of you, such folly is a reproach to your intellect, 
When the sun shines in the heavens you do not 
turn away your head and say there is no light ; 
it is equally ssible to see me, and deny my 
love, Girl, I tell you that for the last two years 
T have been eating out my heart for your love, 
and I will suffer no longer. Those fools yonder,” 
jerking his hand savagely in the direction of the 
house, “see the lying mask which they term my 
face, and listen to the laughter which comes from 
my throat, and in their ignorance call me a happy 
man. They call me happy,” he repeated with a 
bitter intonation in His voice, “ when my brain is 
on fire, and every nerve in my body wrung with 
passion. 

“T-tell you, Isabel, I will entreat you no more. 
You may term this a strange woving, Isabel, but 
remember I am no lover suing for a bright glance 
from his sweetheart’s eyes, Two years ago I 
wooed and won you, and I have come for the ful- 
filment of your promise, Isabel, end this misery; 
say you will be my wife, What can a man like 
Philip Grey know of love? Don’t start, I learned 
your secret easily enough. Do you think his love 
is like mine? It is comparing water to wine. 
Your pretty face pleases his eyes ; your soft voice 
charms his sense of hearing ; but his love is the 
love of a schoolboy for anew toy. Where is he 
now ?” and he laughed contemptuously, 

Isabel drew herself up proudly, 

“ Mr, Meredith,” she said, “I will thank you 


-to, let me pass, I waa foolish to meet you, and 


more foolish still to listen to your speech. I am 
sorry for your sufferings, but I do not love you, 
and certainly can never be your wife. If there is 
one single word of truth in what you have just 
said, nay, if you possess one spark of gentlemanly 
feeling, you will let me go,” 

For a brief spaze he restrained himself, then his 
eyes flashed, and his voice shook with passion as 
he answered,— 

“ Girl, are you mad? Have you forgotten the 
day when you swore you loved me—when you led 
me to ‘believe you would marry me? Do you 
imagine ‘you’ ean play with a man’s heart.as 
with a child’s toy? Isabel, no power on earth 


shall keep you from me, I will marry you in spite 
of yourself |” 

The girl's heart was sick with fear, but she 
confronted him boldly, 

“Bruce Meredith,” she said, “ two years ago, 
when I was a simple, inexperienced girl, you made 
me believe I loved you. Sometimes I think I 
really did love you a little ; at any rate I accepted 
your offer and agreed to marry you, for I thought 
you were an honest, true-hearted man. When 
success, as you thought, was assured, you dropped 
the mask, and I saw you for what you were, a 
cold, selfish, cynical libertine. I gave you back 
your liberty, I renounced our betrothal, and bade 
you go. Since then I have gained the affection 
of a noble, generous gentleman, the nature of 
whose love you cannot understand, much less 
emulate. I have not changed, Bruce Meredith, 
and I give you the answer now, that I gave you 
then, ‘Go!’” 

“And your decision is final—you will not be 
my wife.” 

‘No, a thousand times!” 

The pleasant smile had vanished. The grey 
eyes were no longer dreamy; the thin lips were 
wreathed in a cruel curve as he faced her. 

“Once more, Isabel,” he said, ‘and I will not 
detain you. Your boast that you had learned my 
true character was incorrect, but you shall know 
iv to your cost. Do not fancy I am talking idle 
words, for I tell you solemaly the time will come 
when you will glally be my wife. And I will 
marry you. Not for love, that is dead, you have 
killed it, and a dead passion oft times changes to 
hate. Now go, but remember you belong to me. 
You are in my power, you cannot escape, and I 
will teach you what it is to incur a hatred like 
mine.” 

He stood aside for her to pase, and laughed 
vindictively as he watched her limbs tremble and 
her cheeks blanch with fright. 


CHAPTER III, 


Tux evening, when the interview recorded in 
our last chapter took place, Eunice Grey sat in 
her cosy sitting-room wi h a pleased expression 
on her face, She was a tall girl, but, save in 
height, bore not the least resemblance to her 
brother. Her features were regular and refined, 
her mouth small and nicely shaped, and her eyes 
of a hazel colour. 

The other occupants of the room were Miss 
Morton, a middle-aged lady who sat dozing in an 
easy-chair, and Graham Falconer, a young man 
slightly older than Eunice, who stood leaning 
against the mantel-piece, and gazing into the 
girl’s face. 

“ You seem very much impressed by this news,” 
he was saying, “and Iam very glad for your 
sake, though I should scarcely have credited 
Philip with any interest in such a matter as 
marriage. Who is the lady?” 

“Tsabel Knight, She is an old acqaintance of 
mine.” 

Graham reflected. ~ 

“Tsabel Knight ! 
daughter ?” 

“Yes ; do you know her ?” 

“ No, I have not that pleasure ; but I have met 
her father,” 

“She is very beautiful and good, and Philip 
says loves him truly.” 

“When does the ceremony take place ; is the 
time fixed ?”’ 

“No; Mr, Knight thinks Isabel very young, 
and is afraid she may change her mind, so he has 
made Philip promise to wait a whole year.” 

“That is unfortunate. I had begun to bok 
forward to a double wedding.” 

Eunice blushed furiously and moved to the 
piano whither Grahain followed. He was pas- 
sionately fond of music and listened. delightedly 
while Eunice sang song after song in a rich, clear 
voice, 

“Do you know, darling,” he whispered ten- 
derly, as she rose from the music stool, “I am 
beginning to count the days to the time when I 
| shall have you to: myself in our own house,” and 


Not Clarence Knight's 





a happy light gleamed in his eyes, “ Only six 
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weeks longer and I shall hold you in my arms— 
my wife. Poor old Phil, it’s rather hard on him 
to be compelled to wait twelve months,” and he 
kissed her rapturously. 

Eunice glanced nervously at her aunt, but that 
lady was still peacefully slumbering, and the 
girl did not withdraw her hand when he clasped 
it with a loving pressure. 

That night, long after Eunice had retired to 
rest, she lay awake thinking of her own happiness 
and that of her brother. Until now the joy she 
felt in Graham’s love had seemed almost a sin 
when she thought of Philip, and his lonely life 
when she had gone, but his letter had banished 
her one regret. Now, she could give herself to 
Graham freely. Her affection for Philip would 
never lessen, but naturally, Isabel would take the 
first place in his heart for the future. She must 
write to Philip in the morning, and tell him how 
happy he had made her ; and with this reflection 
she fell asleep to dream—brightly tinted dreams 
of the glorious future fate had in store for them. 

Meanwhile Isabel, still fully dressed, lay on 
the bed in the darkened room, her heart filled 
with a nameless terror. She had not dared to 
meet Philip, but had stolen cautiously upstairs, 
though she realised vaguely that he would won- 
der at her absence. But indeed her thought of 
Philip was only transitory ; her mind was wholly 
absorbed in the contemplation of Bruce Mere- 
dith’s threat, She scarcely understood herself ; 
her limbs and body were icy cold, but her face 
burned like fire, 

What could this terrible man do? Turn 
where she would, bury her face as she might, he 
was before her, with flashing eyes and cruel lips. 
What did it mean ? why could she not shake off 
this wretched phantasy ? She could not answer, 
she only knew that her strength, both physical 
and mental, had gone; that she lay weak and 
helpless, haunted by the sight of the horrid 
spectre that confronted her everywhere. 

Hour after hour passed, until at length with a 
great effort, she managed to undress and creep 
wearily into bed. 

When the early dawn had broadened into day- 
light, exhausted nature refused to continue the 
struggle, and the wearied girl fell into a troubled 
slumber. 

All that day Philip wandered about the house, 
restless and uncomfortable, ‘for Isabel did not 
descend until the evening. Even then he could 
not do more than speak a few formal words, 
though his heart ached at the sight of the girl 
he loved so dearly, for he eaw she had been 
suffering. 

Had her father informed her of his decision, 
and was this the consequence? He hardly dared 
imagine it. Yet what other reason could there 
be for this sudden alteration? A few hours 
previously she was a bright, merry-hearted child, 
bubbling over with fun and innocent amusement; 
now her face was white and careworn and her 
eyes filled with unutterable anguish. 

How little he guessed as he entered the 
drawing-room that night what a startling change 
was yet to take place; how little he suspected 
what misery the rising of another sun was des- 
tined to usher in. 

Isabel was sitting near Mrs. Fenton, who had 
evidently been attempting to rouse her, though 
apparently in vain. She brightened moment- 
arily at Philip’s approach, but the next instant 
her face grew pale, aud turning sharply round, 
he caw Bruce Meredith. 

“Do you not like that man?” he asked softly, 
and she, hardly speaking above her breath, 
answered,— 

“T hate him.” 

' Meredith crossed the room and took a vacant 
chair, 

“T am sorry to see you are not looking well, 
Miss Knight,” he said, pleasantly, “too much 
dissipation I expect; we must get our kind 
hostess to play the gaoler, and confine you to 
your room for a few days, What is your opinion, 
Mr. Grey?” 

_ “I fancy we must bow to Misa Knight's deci- 
sion,” Philip answered coldly ; “but were I a 
doctor I should prescribe fresh air, rather than a 
close room,” 





Bruce was about to reply, when Mrs. Fenton 
interrupted, 

“Mr. Meredith, Mg. Kuight tells me you area 
splendid judge of precious stoaes, and Mrs, 
Maplethorpe wishes to have your opinion con- 
cernivg a ruby, which has lately come into her 
pos-ession. Will you kindly tell her what you 
think of it?” 

“ Certainly, though I warn you my talents are 
not so marvellous as Clarence fancies.” 

“Oh! you really clever men are generally 
modest. Clara, dear, do fetch it.” 

Mrs. Maplethorpe, a slight, graceful girl 
about Isabel's age, whose husband had been 
detained in London, left the room, returning in a 
few minutes with a beautiful casket which she 
handed to Bruce. 

Philip never forgot that ecene ; the brilliant 
drawing-room, the crowd of ~well-dressed men 
ani women, pretty Mrs, Fenton, her eyes flash- 
ing with excitement, and Isabel, her face white 
and marked with the traces of recent grief, 

Strangely enough, he himself was not free 
from the feeling of curiosity which infected 
Captain Fenton’s guests. As Bruce opened the 
casket, a cry of surprise and admiration broke 
from the onlookers, The stone was a magnificent 
ruby, in the form of a perfectly-shaped heart, 
and without a flaw. 

Even Bruce betrayed his astonishment as his 
eyes devoured the lovely gem which flashed and 
scintillated beneath his gaze. 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Mrs. Maple- 
thorpe,” he said ; “you are fortunate indeed in 
possessing such a treasure. This is without ex- 
ception the most perfect specimen of a ruby it 
has been my privilege to see.” 

“It besonged to Major Maplethorpe, my 
husband's brother; he obtained it in Burmah, 
and presented it to me on my wedding day. Mr. 
Maplethorpe says it is very valuable.” 

“Valuable!” Bruce echoed. ‘My dear Mrs. 
Maplethorpe, it is more than valuable—it is 
neatly priceless. I would advise you to take 
grea: care of it. When you return to town 
place it in your banker’s charge.” 

He passed it round to the ladies, who were 
anxious to examine the wonderful stone still 
more closely, and who were in ecagasies over the 
warmth and richness of its colour, — 

Until now Isabel had retained her attitude of 
passive listlessnees ; but suddenly Philip noticed 
a change in her demeanour which troubled him, 
and glancing round he saw that Meredith was 
regarding her with intense earnestness, She 
had thrown off her air of weariness, and dis- 
played such an amount of interest in the brilliant 
bauble that Philip was puzzled, more especially 
as he imagined he detected some hidden meaning 
in the glances which she covertly threw towards 
Meredith. 

Presently Mrs. Maplethorpe took the ruby 
back to her room, and for the majority of the 
guests the incident terminated. But Isabet did 
not recover her composure; she seemed nervous 
and agitated, and, to Philip’s overwrought faccy 
she appeared to avoid his gaze. 

Trivial as the incident might appear to others, 
to Philip it presented a most uncomfortable 
aspect; and when the ladies retired to their 
rooms he lit a cigar, and strolled out on the 
terrace, filled with a vague uneasiness. What 
was the relationship a Isabel and 
this handsome stranger? That some link con- 
nected them it was impossible to doubt; and yet 
the affair was totally incomprehensible. And 
the jewel !—what of it? Why had she acted so 
strangely? Why had it exerted so powerful an 
influence upon her? The more he attempted to 
solve the enigma, the more complicated its aspect 
became. He had just arrived a) the conclusion 
that he would seek another interview with 
Isabel's father, when, to his annoyance, he per- 
ceived Meredith approaching him. 

His first thought was to bid him good-night, 
and pass on, but upon further consideration he 
determined to stop: it was just possible he 
might glean some information from this man. 

Bruce met him smilingly. ‘Storing up in- 
spiration, Mr. Grey?” he said. “Ah! you are 
the fortunate men—the men to be really envied. 
A genuine lover of nature perceives a thousand 





secret charms, and all readers of your books feel 
the power which nature exercises over you. 
Now to me this”—extending his arm in a semi- 
circular sweep—“is extremely bald and un- 
interesting. I see only a queer, patchwork sort 
of house; a number of trees, their branches 
shaken by the wind; a round light frequently 
blotted out by heavy clouds, charged, if I 
mistake not, with rain ; and a decent path along 
which one may walk comfortably.” 

“Tf the prospect does not please you, why 
come out?” 

Bruce laughed. ‘A neat point,” he said ; 
“but I think I can satisfy you ; I came for the 
sake of my cigar. Have you never noticed how 
greatly the fragrance of a cigar is enhanced when 
smoked in the open?” 

Philip nodded, and they walked on together. 
Presently Bruce spoke again, and the conversa- 
tion gradually veered round to the subject of the 
ruby. “It is strange,” he remarked, “how 
careless many women are in -such matters. 
Fancy leaving ten thousand pounds in a little 
box, probably unlocked, on your dressing-table.” 

“Ten thousand pounds,” said Philip, ab- 
stractedly ; “that is a large sum.” 

“No more than its value. Poor Clarence! 
I pitied him while they were handing it about. 
Just imagine! the possession of a little bit of 
shining stuff like that would free him from all 
his difficulty.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Philip, stiffly; “I 
am notin the habit of discussing other people’s 
affairs; and I know nothing of Mr. Knight's 
business,” 

“Oh,” answered Bruce, carelessly, “it is no 
secret ; everyone knows all about poor Clarence, 
and I daresay half the people yonder ’—jerking 
his thumb towards the house—“ are discussing 
how much longer he will manage to kcep afloat. 
I trust my remark has not made mischief,” he 
continued, with a sneer, “ but I was under the 
impression you were in Mr. Knight’s confidence.” 

They had reached the hall door and a few drops 
of rain commefcing to fall, Philip seized the 
opportunity to bid his companion good-night, and 
to escape from what promised to prove an awk- 
ward and embarrassing situation. 

Several men were still in the billiard room, 
but he*felt in little humour for any further 
society and proceeded quietly to his chamber, 

He was becoming more perplexed than ever. 

Why had this man sought him out and forced 
his company upon him? And with what object 
had he revealed Mr. Knight's unsatisfactory 
financial position ? 

He opened a book, but the effort to real taxed 
his mind too severely, and very soon it lay un- 
heeded on his lap, while he sat staring into 
space, fighting as best he might the shadowy 
fears which were slowly encompassing him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


As the night advanced the storm increased in 
strength, and Philip sat listening with an odd 
sympathy to the rush of the wind and the patter 
of rain on the window-panes. 

About one o’clock the storm subsided, and rais- 
ing the blind.he looked out, 

Everything was perfectly still; the wind had 
dropped, the beautiful moon once more shone in 
a sky flecked only by a few light clouds; nature 
was at peace with herself, and for a little space, 
Philip, absorbed in the contemplation of her beauty 
forgot his anxiety. 

Suddenly a light sound attracted his attention, 
and he started in surprise. Someone was moving 
stealthily in the passage outside. 

Stealing cautiously to the door he opened it 
and looked out. 

A circular window at the end of the corridor 
admitted the entrance of the soft mellow moon- 
beams, and at the other end he just caught sight 
of a vanishing figure clothed in white. 

For an instant his heart stood still, as a terrible 
suepicion flashed into his brain. 

He had obtained but a momentary glimpse of 
the fleeing figure, but an inner consciousness told 


him it was Ieabel, his darling Isabel, the girl who, 
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had promised to be his wife, that was thus steal- 
ing about in the dead of night. 

He could not move, but remained there dazed, 
with blanched lips and trembling limbs. 

Would she return? If it were indeed Isabel, 
she must come back in order to reach her own 
room, and if the light of the moon held he could 
not fail to recognise her. 

How long he waited Philip did not know. 

.. Judged by subsequent events it could not have 
been a great while, but to him in his awful suffer- 
ing and suspense, interminable ages appeared to 
have elapsed, before he again caught sight of the 
tall white figure. 

Stealthily and noieelessly, but with incredible 
swiftness, it moved along, Cite neither to the 
right nor left until it came opposite the spot 
where the anxious watcher vo 

Two or three paces yet, and fora second it stood 
full in the light of the moon ; then it disappeared, 
and Philip covering his face reeled to his chair 
like a drunken man, 

What had he seen? What-had happened that 
his blood should run cold in his veins? Was he 
dreaming? No! imagination could never have 
conjured up the fearful spectacle he had 
witnessed. 

Isabel, his Isabel, the fingers of one hand 
convulsively clenched, and her !—the tortured 
man groaned involuntarily as the picture rose 
before him. 

If only she had been dead! In his sorrow he 
felt he could have borne it better. 

The great staring wide-open eyes with their 
heavy burden of anguish haunted him ; the hag- 
gard, cheeks ; the blue, pinched lips; the traces 
of conflicting emotions, fear, horror, guilt, and 
above all a fixed hopeless despair ; all these were 
stamped indelibly upon his brain. 

Ten thousand pounds! What demon put that 
idea into his head? What had his innocent darl- 
ing to do with ten thousand pounds? He must 
be going mad ; the shock had overbalanced his 
reason. 

He crossed the room and peered into the 
deserted corridor. Had he been the victim of a 
hallucination ? 

He struggled hard against the evidence of his 


senses, 

It could not have been Isabel, he reiterated 
piteously, and yet—and yet he knew he was 
deceiving himself and despised his own 
weakness. 

He closed the door and went back. 

Many a time he had watched the approach of 
dawn, drinking in the glories of the opening day, 
his heart cheered by the magniticent grandeur of 
the rising sun ; but now he would have given his 
life to have arrested the progress of nature, 
and have buried the world in an everlasting 


sleep. 

How could he face this horrible dread hanging 
over him ? 

He took out his watch; it was already four 
o'clock ; in a few hours he must face, what, he 
hardly knew, and dared not speculate upon. 

It was absolutely necessary that he should 
obtain some sleep, and taking a phial of dark- 
coloured liquid from the dressirg-table, he 
poured out a small dose, and swallowing it hastily 
{ay down, still dressed, on the bed. 

When he awoke it was broad day, and after a 
hurried toilet he proceeded to the breakfast- 
room, 

Absorbed as he was in his own misery Philip 
could not fail to notice the perplexed appearance 
of the guests. 

Pretty Mrs. Fenton looked pale and worried, 
while her husband sat facing her with an ominous 
frown on his forehead. 

Isabel was there, with white cheeks and lack- 
lustre eyes, and instinctively Philip's glance 
travelled from her to Mrs. Maplethorpe’s seat—it 
was empty. 

Then his eyes sought Bruce Meredith, who 
alone, of all the company, retained his composure, 
and who greeted Philip with a bright smile. 

Philip supposed he must have asked a question. 
Tf so he did not remember it, neither did he recog- 
nise the voice of the speaker ; but the words 
rang in his ears like a death chant. 

‘* Mrs, Maplethorpe has had her ruby stolen,” 





The room grew dark, he could not see. His 
head swam, one thing alone seemed clear to his 
dazed brain. The spectre he had seen in the 
night, and which bore the appearance of Isabel, 
had come from the direction of Mrs. Maple- 
thorpe’s room. 

He heard a confused murmur of voices ; but 
he understood nothing until the word “ Police!” 
met his ears, and he started violently. 

What should he do? Was there yet time to 
save the unhappy girl from the awful conse- 
quences of her folly ? He did not know; but he 
must do something, the strain was becoming un- 
bearable. 

Hastily drinking a cup of tea he slipped from 
the room, with what intention he scarcely knew. 

“Ten thousand pounds!” The words rattled 
in his head and made him dizzy. “Ten thousand 
pounds !” the sum which stood between Clarence 
Knight and ruin. 

Why had that man told him? What was he 
doing? What was he going to do? Did he really 
believe his dainty, charming Isabel was a thief ? 
Was this the faith he had expressed in her? 
What was the worth of a love so easily shattered ? 
He walked like one in a drean. 

The servants were all below talking in whispers 
of what had happened, and he encountered no 
one. Presently he stopped, he had reached 
Isabel's room, and turning the handle he entered 
unhesitatingly. 

There on the dressing-table lay her own pretty 
trinkets, but he paid no heed to them, his gaze 
was directed towards a small ebony box which 
had been a present from himself in the days 
gone by. 

It came back to him now with exceeding bit- 
terness how they had laughed, Isabel and he, 
about the secret drawer, which was to serve asa 
hidivg-place for precicus treasures, and almost 
mechanically he pressed the well-remembered 
spring. 

No sound escaped his lips; but great clammy 
beads of perspiration bedewed his brow, for there, 
in front of him, lay the heart-shaped ruby. 

“Ten thousands pounds,” he murmured, “the 
price of her father’s safety ;” and with unsteady 
steps he wended his way to his room. 

He could not think just yet. Presently, per- 
haps, he might view the matter calmly ; but now 
he must rest. He held the flaming ruby in the 
hollow of his hand, and it seemed to burn his 
flesh like fire ; but the sensation did not trouble 
him. 

He had forgotten the breakfast-room, the won- 
dering guests, the inevitable scandal. He could 
think of nothing but the girl he had loved and 
lost. 

Isabel had sinned. Oh Heaven! the thought 
was too horrible ; and the strong man shivered 
in his agony. 

More and more tightly he pressed the baneful 
jewel in his hand as though, if possible, he would 
gladly have crushed it into an impalpable powder. 
The fearful danger he was every moment incur- 
ring did not enter his mind, the world might have 
been a blank void, nothing mattered now. The 
idol he had set up and worshipped blindly had 
fallen to pieces, and his heart was broken. 

“Oh, my darling,” he cried, pitifully, “my 
poor foolish darling, why have you wrecked our 
lives—your life and mine? My love, my sweet 
beautiful love, with your pretty face, and your 
innocent childish ways, why have you done this 
thing ? No! I am a false-hearted craven, untrue 
to my vows, a renegide to my faith! You are 
innocent my sweet. I was mad, mad to dream 
otherwise, to imagine that aught of crime could 
ever sully your pure soul. Tell me, my beloved, 
that I wronged you by my base suspicions, and I 
will grovel at your feet in repentance.” 

With a choxing cry he spread out his hand like 
a blind man groping in the darkness. At that mo- 
ment the man’s most-inveterate enemy would have 
pitied him, eo utterly cowed and beaten was he. 

Downstairs the guests still lingered in the break- 
fast-room conversing in subdued whispers. Besides 
Philip no one had left the room save Captain 
Fenton and Isabel's father, and they were closeted 
in the former's study. 

The g’oom had deepened on Captain Fenton’s 





brow, and he glanced at his companion with a 
peculiar air. 

“This is very serious, Mr. Knight,” he said ; 
“do you realise to what your communication 
amounts?” The other inclined his head. ‘ Do 
you thiok I have told you this with a light heart # 
It would be bad enough if theman were a stranger, 
& mere acquaintance made while visiting at your 
house. But it is far worse; my daughter loves 
him, and he has asked my consent to their uni: 1). 
I would not have spoken ; but if he has been mad 
enough to do this action what chance will he have 
when the police arrive? Remember it will be 
out of your hands then, and think of the dis- 

aCe, ” 


Captain Fenton mused. 

“His behaviour was certainly very odd,” he 
murmured, “and your story makes things lock 
black against him ; but upon my word I do not 
believe the man would do it. I have known him 
many years, and couldstake my life on his honesty. 
Is it nob possible you may have been mistaken ¢” 

Clarence shook his head sadly. 

“ Impossible ; I was lying awake ; everything 
was perfectly still ; the storm had ceased, and I 
could hear distinctly. You know my room is 
next to his, and, early in the morning, about half 
past one, I heard him open his door cautiously 
and step out. It struck me as peculiar, and I 
listened for hisreturn. In about twenty minutes 
the door was closed again, and I heard the creak 
of his chair as he sat down. He must have been 

then, for he did not go to bed until the 
sun was well up, Look, Captain Fenton, the man 
is nothing to me. Personally I dislike him, but 
Isabel has promised to be his wife, and although 
that naturally will be broken off, still I woula 
save him the open disgrace. Go and talk to him 
and judge for yourself. But in Heaven’s name do 
it quickly before Menzies gets here ; he will ferret 
it out in no time, 

Twice the owner of Bradholme crossed the 
room, but each time he retraced his steps. 

“I do not like it,” he said nervously ; “ the 
thing is impossible, Philip Grey could no more be 
a thief than an unborn child. [I tell you, Mr. 
Knight, you must have been dreaming.” 

“Very well, Captain Fenton, have it your own 
way, onlp if Mr. Grey be innocent, a chat with 
him will do no harm, and should he be guilty you 
may be able to arrange the matter.” 

“You have not informed anyone else of your 
suspicions ?” 

“No; but if Menzies begins to question, the 
facts are certain to come out; I shall be no match 
for him.” 

Captain Fenton stood irresolute. 

“ He will never forgive me,” he said helplessly. 
“ And be will be in the right. Why should he 
steal the woman’s wretched bauble ?” 

Isabel's father advanced to the door. ; 

“Tt is useless wasting time here,” he said 
coldly, ‘‘I have given you my advice ; in a short 
time any movement will be out of your power, 
and vain regrets will not avail to keep Philip Grey 
out of the prisoner’s dock.” 

Captain Fenton hesitated a little while longer ; 
then with faltering steps he betook himself to 
Philip's room. 


CHAPTER V. 


REcEIVING no answer to his continued knock- 
ings, Mr. Fenton opened the door and entered, 
but at sight of the man he had come to visit, he 
started back in affright. 

Philip sat staring with wide-open eyes that saw 
nothing. 

His usually pale face had assumed a sickly, 
—— tinge, and he murmured incoherently to 

imse 


“ Philip,” his host cried, “ rouse up, man,” and 
he laid a hand on his shoulder. 

The stricken man turned and stared his host 
in the face, - 

For a moment the spell still held him fast, then 
gradually he began to remember and with 
memory came the need of caution. 

One thing appeared clear to him ; Isabel must 
be saved at all costs, 

Whatever the solution of the mystery might 


— 
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be, no breath of suspicion must come near the 
girl he loved. 

Some day, perhap2, it might be granted to him 
to learn the truth ; until then he must shield his 
beloved from all harm. 

He placed his disengaged hand to his head. 
How his temples burned and thrubbed, how dizzy 
his brain was; he must make an effort before it 
was too late. 

Who was this man ? Ah ! he remembered now, 
it was Captain Fenton— doubtless come to enquire 
about the ruby. 

What had he done? He must think ; his head 
was in a whirl, 

He had gone to breakfast and heard about the 
robbery ; from that to the discovery of the miss- 
ing stone, his mind was a blank. 

Had he made a scene? He did not know, but 
perhaps Fenton might help him, he was speaking 
now, what was he saying ? 

When Clarence first told his story, the owner 
of Bradholme expsrienced a sensation of mingled 
amusement and indignation. 

To connect Philip Grey with the theft of the 
ruby had seemed to him the height of absurdity ; 
but almost unconsciously his feelings had begun 
to change. 

The man’s unaccountable behaviour when the 
discovery first leaked out; his flight from the 
breakfast-room ; the attitude in which he now 
found him; the poignancy of his distress, all 
combined to make Fenton believe his guert was 
in some way connected with the loss of the miss- 
ing jewel. 

He had no intention of being harsh, yet he 
could not altogether keep a certain tone of hard- 
ness out of his voice as he said,— 

“Mr, Grey, Heaven knows this errand is none 
oi my own choosing, but I am the slave of cir- 
cumstances. You will recognise the difficult 
situation in which I am placed and pardon me.” 

The warm blood reddened the speaker's face, 
and at that moment he wished Mrs. Maplethorpe 
and her ruby at the bottom of the sea. 

But he could not draw back now, he must go 
through with his uninviting task. 

“ Philip,” he continued nervously, “ you know 
what has happened ; that Mrs. Maplethgrpe has 
lost a valuable ruby, and that the police have 
been sent for, will indeed be here in a very few 
moments, aud will make a thorough search. 
Naturally for the honour of my house I must 
assist them all I can, and the jewel will certainly 
be found. You cannot be ignorant of the disgrace 
possession of the wretched stone will entail 
Speak, man, for Heaven’s sake, say some’ hing ; 
order me from the room for a blundering fool ; 
surely you do not wish me to.say more?”’ 

For the first time Philip appeared to take some 
faint show of interest in his host's remarks. A 
bitter smile—the outward and visible sign of a 
bruised heart, hovered around his white lips as 
he answered brokenly,— 


“Do you wish me to infer that I am accused 
of the theft * ’ 

Fenton gazed ab him without flinching. 

“Mr, Grey,” he said, and his voice assumed a 
coldness it had not hitherto shown, “ I would 
willingly forfeit a year’s income to be out of this 
miserable business; but seeing it is necessary for 
all our sakes to goon with it, Ican only ask your 
pardon for my impertinence, and proceed. I will 
tell you frankly how the case stands, and you 
shall judge whetherI amacting rightly. When you 
came down this morning ycu looked ill and de- 
jected, and your countenance plainly betrayed 
that you were in a state of extreme mental un- 
rest ; everyone noticed and commented upon it. 
When Mr. Meredith casually mentioned the loss 
of the ruby—excuse the statement, but it is inthe 
mouths of all my guests—the expression on your 
face was that of deadly fear, and in a short time 
you disappeared from the room. All this you 
may say, aud I am willing to admit the validity 
of the plea, is mere childish specul tion and proves 
nothing. But I will not disguise from you that 
something worse remains behind. Apparently 
the ruby was stolen in the early morning. Will 
you answer one question—‘ What time did you 
go to bed?’” 

Philip shifted his position uneasily. 


“Go on,” he said in a dry, hard voice, ‘* finish 
your story. I will answer afterwards.” 

“ Well ! if it be your wish I will proceed. It 
is said that at half past one this morning you 
opened your door cautiously and stole out ; that 
you were absent some twenty minutes, and that 
when you finally retired to rest it was broad 
day.” 

“Who gave you this information ?” 

“Mr, Knight, whose room is next to yours. 
Do not get a wrong understanding; he has be- 
haved in the most friendly manner. He has told 
me of your quasi-engagement to his daughter, and 
no one, I am sure will be more heartily pleased if 
you can explain the matter, than he.” 

Philip had already suffered almost more than 
he could bear, but at his host’s last statement a 
hideous thought flashed into his mind, and he 
could not repress a groan. 

Had Clarence Knight known of his daughter’s 
design, and was he deliberately planning to fasten 
the guilt upon another? If he knew the truth, 
this voluntary evidence could have but one ob- 
ject ; if he knew nothing of his daughter's crime, 
the mystery became still further involved, for it 
removed the only motive which Philip conld 
invent to account for Isabel's mad action. 

One hand still clutched tenaciously the baneful 
jewel, the other pressed his hot, throbbing tem- 
ples, In vain the wretched man sought some 
loophole of escape, every avenue was closed, every 
possible means of exit barred. 

Philip Grey was a shrewd man, andin spite of 
his reserve a man of the world. In more than 
one volume he had presented to his readers, 
enigmas quite as difficult as this, and had solved 
them with exquisite tach and skill, but now his 
reasoning powers failed ; he could not analyse, 
his knowledge of human nature was at fault, for 
his heart was fighting against his head ; his love 
and his loyalty were pitted against hard, stern 
facts, and his mind was overwhelmed by a torrent 
of conflicting emotions. 

Later, when the dark cloud had rolled by, 
standing once more in the warm, bright sunsbine, 
he looked back at this crisis in his life and 
wondered, 

He called himself foolish for not having seen 
more clearly, but now he was beaten ; enwrapped 
ina mantle of gloom through which he could 
detect no ray of light. 

Two points alone struck him with any force ; 
all else was dim and shadowy. 

Isabel must be saved, and in order to accomp- 
lish this he must sacrifice himself. 

An instantaneous picture projected itself into 
his brain, and he smiled wearily. 

He saw, seated in a little summer-house, a man 
and a young girl. The man was himself—the girl 
Isabel. Her pretty face was upturned, and her 
eyes Icoking into his. 

‘* My darling,” he was saying, “my love is so 
true, that I would willingly die for you.” 

If only he could die now; if by giving up his 
life he could wash out this horrible stain, how 
gladly he would have paid the penalty ! 

But he would not die; he would live—live 
with a disgraced and tainted name; live to be 
ap object of scorn and derision to his fellow-men. 

Old frends who had looked upon him as the 
soul of honour and truth, would pass him with 
averted heads ; beautiful women who had loved 
him for his noble writings would gather their 
dainty skirts closer at. his approach, lest they 
should be contaminated by hia touch ; he would 
be an outcast and a pariah, But this was the 
price of Isabel's safety, and it must be paid. 

Fenton gezed at him curiously, his face trans- 
fixed with grief. 

Could it be possible after all that the man was 
guilty? The idea seemed monstrous, and yet 
his very aspect betokened a consciousness of 
guilt. 

Presently Philip spcke, and though his words 
were barely audible, there was no trace of hesi- 
tation in them. He knew his fa‘e. If Fenton, 
who believed in him, could doubt his innocence, 
how would he fare at the hands of others. He 
suddenly realised with a sharp pang of pain that 
now, even if he spoke the truth, he would not be 
believed and he smiled grimly. 





“ Fenton,” he said, “‘ you have been very good, 


and I thank you for your kindness. Now take 
me to Mrs. Maplethorpe that I may restore the- 
jewel, which I have in my possession.” 

Captain Fenton turned pale ; this was awful. 
He had expected nothing else, but the shock 
unnerved him. 

“Philip,” he cried, “ Philip,” and stopped 
abruptly. What could he say? what do? 
“Heaven help you, old friend,” he added, 
reverently, and turning his face wept like a 
child, No tears had welled into Philip’s eyes, 
but these of another man fell drop by drop into 
his wounded heart, like priceless balm. 

“Give me the accursed thing,” his host said. 
“T will take it to Mrs, Maplethorpe, and hush 
the matter up.” 

“You forget ; it is too late. The scene in the 
breakfast room ; the interview with Knight, and 
your visit here, have all been noticed, and the 
people will draw their own conclusions.” 

Strangely enough he had neglected to take 
into his calculations the effect bis disclosure 
might have upon Isabel. Overwhelmed by a 
blind unreasoning fear, lest suspicion should 
attach itself to her, he could see no way out, save 
by tacitly admitting his guilt in pwblic, and this in 
spite of Captain Fenton’s entreaties and protee- 
tations, he determined to do. 

Mrs. Maplethorpe was in the drawing-room, 
surrounded by her friends still discussing the loss- 
of the famous ruby ; but, on Philip’s entrance, 
every tongue was hushed, for there was that on 
his face which silenced thew. 

Isabel sitting listlessly in one corner of the 
room started in amazement, and Bruce Meredith, 
who was the centre of a little group of men, 
looked on in wonder. 

Philip on his part saw nothing but the one 
woman. His throat was dry and parched, and 
he feared he would be unable to articulate the 
formula he had got by heart. 

The men and women, as if divining instinctively 
the dramatic nature of the coming scene, made 
way for him ostentatiously, and as he reached 
Mrs. Maplethorpe, fell back. 

Opening his hand he said mechanically. 

“ Mrs, Maplethorpe, I have to return you the 
ruby, which was taken from your room last 


‘| night!’’ He placed the flashing stone in her 


hand, and turning away, muttered to himself, 
“Ten thousand pounds! it was worth ten thou- 
sand pounds,” 

Before the spectators could recover from their 
surprise, a piercing shriek rang through the 
room, and Isabel, starting from her seat, cried 
aloud. 

“Philip, my love, my darling, you did not 
take the woman’s ruby. You are innocent,” and 
with a heavy moan she fell senseless to the 
floor. 

Lifting the inanimate girl in his arms, Philip 
kissed her passionately ; then they carried her to 
her room and he was left aione. 

For the first time he regretted not having 
followed Fenton’s advice. What if Isabel in an 
excess of remorse should reveal the truth, and 
make his torture of no avail? The thought 
maddened him, and hurrying to his room, he 
wrote an impassioned note, begging her to keep 
silence. Then he sought one of the maids, with 
whom he knew Isabel was a favourite, and pre- 
vailed upon her to give it into Isabel’s own hande 
at the firet opportunity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tr was not until he had again returned to his 
room that he remembered his sister Eunice, and 
a cold chill of fear seized him a> he wondered 
what effect. his action would have upon her. 

Should he tell her the truth? That she would 
believe for a moment in his guilt, he knew was 
impossible, but onght he to tell her the real facts 
of the case ? 

An uncomfortable feeling which he could not 
shake off oppressed him, a dread lest in sacri- 
ficing himself he had ruined Eunice’s happiness 
also. He knew her noble nature and high epirit, 
and it ocewred to him that she might look upon 
his disgrace as her own, and refuse to earry out 
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The suggestion frightened him; he lost the 
serse of his own misery in this new terror, for he 
loved his sister devotedly, He must see her at 
once before this wretched story got abroad. He 
hunted out his Bradshaw ; there was just time 
to catch the three o'clock train, but first he must 
see Captain Fenton. 

Scribling a note he rang bis bell, and requested 
the servant to take it to her master; then he 
proceeded to pack his things. 

In the midst of his labours Captain Fenton 
entered, and Philip noticed that his host’s face 
wore a look of strange perplexity. 

“T am sorry te trouble you, Captain Fenton,” 
he began, “ but after this morning’s work, it is 
necessary for me to leave your house as seon as 
possible, Can you let me have a conveyance to 
take my luggage to the statin? I find there 
will be sufficient time to catch the half-past-three 
train.” 

Captain Fenton stared at his guest with a 
curious expression. “ Philip, old man,” he said, 
huskily, “heaven knows what may be at the 
bottom of this mystery; but if you are under 
the impression that I believe in your guilt, you 
are wrong. No! let me finish. This morning I 
will admit appearances deceived me, and I was 
tempted to believe in your dishonour, though 
even then it was against my better feelings. 
But now I tell you frankly that, although we 
cannot understand the motives which have in- 
fluenced you, neither my wife nor myself will 
ever believe you committed the theft,” 

He stretched out his hand, and the unbidden 
tears streamed into Philip’s eyes. Here was 
temptation in a new form; but he thrust it 
from him fiercely: he had put his hand to the 
plough, and could not draw back. “Spare me,” 
he said; “the subject is too painful to discuss ; 
and you will only torture me unnecessarily. 
What has been, has been, and cannot be recalled 
But before I depart I should like to know how 
Miss Knight is.” 

Fenton's face clouded. 

“T fear the terrible shock has completely 
prostrated her. She is very ill, and the doctor 
will allow no one but my wife in her room,” 

Philip sighed. 

“May I beg one last favour?” he asked. 
“You know my address. Will you send word of 
her from time to time, until she has recovered ?” 

Fenton promised readily, and took his leave, 
in order to superintend the arrangements for 
Philip’s departure. 

It was a dreary journey back to town, and 
Philip felt very bitter as he reflected upon the 
miserable tragedy which had wrecked his life, 
Through all the sombre cloud which oyer- 
shadowed him there gleamed but one ray of 
light—the more welcome because entirely un- 
expected. In spite of his frantic desire to shield 
Isabel from the consequences of her crime, he 
could not deny himself the luxury of enjoying 
the knowledge that his honour appeared still 
untainted in the sight of at least two dis- 
interested people, 

And now he was going to another comforter ! 
Eunice would be true and loyal to him, even if 
all the world stood in hostile array. She would 
not desert him. 

Evening had fallen when he reached King’s 
Cross, and, securing a hansom, he was soon on 
his way home. His heart leaped as he rang the 
bell, and walked into the cosy room, where 
Eunice eat alone. 

The curtains were drawn, and a bright fire 
burned in the grate, for the nights had begun to 
grow chilly. The gas was still unlit, for Eunice 
had been building fairy castles, and was almost 
unconscious of the flight of time. 

The sound of her brother's footsteps aroused 
her, and she started briskly. ‘Oh, Philip,” she 
cried gladly, “this isa pleasure! I thought you 
were a hundred miles away. What has brought 
you home? But there, I do not wish to know: 
the happiness of seeing you is sufficient, But 
you must be tired, dear, and hungry.” 

She raised her face and kissed ‘him, and then 
rang the bell for the housekeeper. 

“Mrs, Stone,” she said, pleasantly, “ here is 
Mr. Philip come home, and I am sure he must 





be famishing. Can you contrive to find some- 
thing nice in your larder?” 

Philip went to his room to change his attire, 
and on his return he found that Mrs, Stone had 
prepared an appetising meal, to which he sat 
down, 

Now that the room was lighted up Eunice saw 
her brother’s face clearly, and her heart sank as 
she noted its haggard lines and careworn ex- 
pression, What had happened ? she asked herself, 
nervously ; but she restrained her impatience 
until Philip having finished his refreshment, 
they were once more alone. Then she could 
keep silence ho longer. 

“Philip,” she said, “ my poor dear Philip, you 
are in trouble ; what has made you look so un- 
happy? Has your sorrow anything to do with 
Isabel? Tell me, my brother, and let me com- 
fort you,” 

Philip smiled sadly, but fora moment he did 
not speak. What had seemed so easy a few 
hours previously now appeared almost beyond 
his strength. How could he begin? What 
should he tell her—what leave unsaid ? 

Eunice meanwhile was watching him with 
intense earnestness. She loved him so well, her 
life was so wrapped up in his, that she could not 
contemplate without dismay the idea of his un- 
happiness. ‘Tell me all about it, Philip,” she 
urged ; “whatever it may be, the grief will be 
lessened by my sharing it.” ; 

Philip rose and placed his hand on her shoulder, 

“Eunice, my darling little sister, you must 
prepare yourself for a fearful blow. I have that 
to say, the very thought of which wrivgs my 
heart. How can I put it into words? Can you 
bear to associate your brother’s name with dis- 
honour?” 

She looked at him wonderingly, an expression 
of amazement in her beautiful eyes. 

“ Dishonour, Philip? my brother’s name asso- 
ciated with dishonour? Surely this is but some 
sorry jest!” 

“Poor little girl!” he murmured, “I am far 
from jesting: it is sad, bitter earnest. In the 
eyes of the world, Eunice, your brother is a 
common thief.” 

Just at first she did not realise what he said— 
it was so monstrous, so utterly absurd. 

“A thief, Philip!” She echoed the words 
vaguely, and looked into his face. 

“Try and understand, my darling,” he whis- 
pered ; “in a few hours it will be bruited about 
London that Philip Grey is a thief, and I cannot 
excu)pate myself.” 

Even now the words possessed no significance 
for her, but she was frightened by his manner. 

* Can you trust me, Eunice,” he began ; “can 
you trust my word against But she threw 
her ayms-around his neck and kissed him sob- 
bingly. 

“Philip, my noble, true-hearted brother, dare 
you ask such a question? The iron must have 
entered deeply into your soul if you can harbour 
a doubt of my loyalty.” 

But, if I have no defence ? If we must listen, 
you and I, and hold our peace, while the great 
world wags its tongue to accuse me of a hideous 
crime?. What if our friends turn away with 
mingled pity and disgust, and say to each other, 
‘There goes @ man whose proper place is the 
felon’s dock !’ and I can utter no word of con- 
tradiction, can you bear that, Eunice ?” 

For answer she pressed her lips to his, and laid 
her head upon his shoulder. 

* Eunice,” he continued gravely, “do you 
understand; unless [ reveal another’s secret, I am 
unable to proclaim my innocence ¢” 

“ And tbat you cannot do in honour.” 

He shivered slightly. Honour! what a.mockery 
the word seemed, What had he to do with 
honour now ? 

Presently Eunice spoke again. 

“Philip, you have told me nothing about 
Isabel, Was she true when this awful thing 
befel you ; or was her love only formed for fair 
weather ?” 

A vision of hi lost darling, as he had seen her 
for the last time maged itself in his brain, and he 
groaned aloud. 

“ Eunice,” he replied, “ I will tell you the whole 
truth, and you shall judge me, but what I am 





- 





going to say must never be revealed until I have 
given you permiesion.” 

In a broken voice he proceeded to relate the 
events of his visit to Bradholme ; his meetings 
with Isabel, the interview with her father, and 
the startling information volunteered by Bruce 
Meredith. He touched on the inspection of the 
ruby, and the evident excitement under which 
Isabel laboured. 

His tones faltered as he described the horrors 
of that dreadful night. The vision of Isabel in 
the long corridor, the fearful suspense, his own 
thoughts, the discovery of the theft, bis hurried 
search in Isabel's room, his agitation and despair, 
Captain Fenton's visit, and the public restitution 
of the missing jewel. 

Eunice listened in silence, and when he had 
finished she kissed him fondly, 

‘My poor brother,” she whispered fondly, “it 
is terrible, but you were right; you could not 
possibly have exposed the folly of the deluded 

i” 
: They were very silent after the recital of 
Philip’s story ; neither cared for conversation, 
and it was with a feeling of relief that Eunice 
heard her brother announce his intention of re- 
tiring to rest. 

The brave girl had made no sign, uttered no 
word of reproach: but later on, when she too 
sought her room, it was to weep in agony over 
the ruin of her own’ happiness. Gone were the 
airy fabrics she had been so joyously erecting ; 
vanished into thin air like a baseless dream, for 
she knew that she would never marry now. 

In the eyes of men Philip's name was tainted 
with dishonour, and she must share the penalty 
of his disgrace. She did not complain, even to 
herself, but it seemed terribly hard, nevertheless, 
and the bitter tears rolled down her cheeks as 
she contemplated the wreck of her young life. 

There was only one possible hope, and that lay 
with Isabel. Would she accept Philip’s sacrifice, 
or would she come boldly forward and confess her 

ilt ? 
eMail through the long night hours she tossed 
restlessly from side to side in het misery, revolv- 
ing in her mind her own course of action. She 
must write to Graham and release him from his 
engagement, and after that—well, she still had 
Philip, and though the sunshine had gone out of 
their lives, they would yet be able to find somé 
kind of happiness in each other’s society. 

Breakfast was a very sorrowful meal next morn- 
ing in the little household. Miss Morton was 
indisposed, and the brother and sister sat down 
together. 

Philip’s face showed too plainly that he had 
not slept, it still bore the traces of his recent 
agitation, but he smiled kindly at Eunice and 
endeavoured to simulate a cheerfulness which he 
was far from feeling. 

He did not speak much, but on rising to leave 
the room, he asked,— 

“Do you expect Graham to-day, or is he out of 
town ?” 2 

Poor Eunice! even then the fatal message an- 
nouncing the breaking off of their betrothal was 
speeding on its way, but she stifled the raging 
pain in her heart, and answered calmly,— 

“T do not think he is from home, but his move- 
ments at present are rather uncertain. It is just 
possible that he may call this evening.” 

She could not bear to torture the wounded 
man afresh with the sight of her own grief; she 
would at least try and spare him that. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wuen Dr. Cross, who had beer hastily sum- 
moned to Bradholme, saw Isabel, he found her in 
a high fever, and promptly ordered everyone from 
the room with the exception of Mrs. Fenton, to 
whom he gave strict instructions that the stricken 
girl should be kept absolutely quiet. ; 

“She is extremely ill,” he remarked, with a 
grave seriousness, “her system has received a 
terrible shock, so terrible indeed, that I tell you 
frankly, I have but the faintest hope of her 
recovery. One thing I may point out is essential 
to her chance of life — tender and patient 
nursing.” ™ 
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“She shall receive that," said Mrs, Fenton 
heartily ; ‘I will nurse her myself.” 

The doctor’s brow brightened, and he looked 
at the little woman admiringly. 

“ Oh,” he said, with an air of relief, “if you are 
going to superintend the case, I need say nothing 
further. With you for an ally, I have not much 
fear of the result,” and he proceeded to give his 
directions, 

Within a few hours of Philip's departure the 
majority of the guests had taken their leave ; in 
fact the only ones who remained were the 
uvhappy girl’s father, and Bruce Meredith, the 
latter of whom stayed in deference to his com- 
panion’s wishes. 

_ To no one had the discovery of the missing 
jewel in Philip Grey’s possession come as a greater 
surprise than to Bruce Meredith. 

‘He was completely puzzled, and it was partly 
with the design to clear up the mystery that he 
remained at Bradholme. 

_ For many days however there appeared little 
ee of his learning anything from the sick 
girl, 

Mrs. Fenton showed herself only at rare inter- 
vals, and in answer to his eager questicns the 
doctor shook his head, smiled blandly in the best 
professional manner, and uttered a few common- 
places which conveyed just whatever meaning hia 
hearer chose to imagine. 

_Bruce knew that Isabel was suffering from a 
violent attack of brain fever, and he would have 
given much to learn exactly what took place in 
the sick-room. 

Meanwhile the poor girl, tenderly waited upon 
by Mrs. Fenton, lay battling for life. 

Mrs. Fenton had watched by many sick beds, 
but her heart bled as she looked at Isabel there, 
shorn of her beautiful locks; her eyes void of 
reason, staring with unnatural brilliancy ; her 
cheeks thin and hollow ; her limbs wasted. 

Her husband had already told her the story of 
the provisional engagement, and, like him, she 
felt there was some mystery in convection with 
the abstraction of the jewel, which still remained 
to be unravelled. 

She was a shrewd, clear-headed woman, and 
scouted the idea of Philip’s guilt with indig- 
nation, 

One evening, as she sat dozing in her chair, 
Isabel commenced talking. 

The words came slowly and hesitatingly at first, 
but presently in an eager, rapid flow, and Mrs. 
Fenton recognised that she was holding a conver- 
sation with her lover. 

A bright innocent smile wreathed her face, and 
the prattled on artlessly, laying bare the inmost 
recesses of her soul, Then her mood changed, 
and she sobbed violently. 

With wide-open, yet visionless eyes, she stared 
at Mrs. Fenton, and cried wildly,— 

‘Go away, you are cruel, heartless; why did 
you put such thoughts into my head? I tell you 
I will not doit. Oh Philip, my beloved, where 
are you?” and she groped blindly with her hands, 
as if seeking her lover. 

Mrs. Fenton endeavoured to soothe her, but 
she pushed her back with a fictitious strength, 
born of a momentary passion. 

“Off,” she cried vehemently, “ you cowardly 
villain, I defy you. I am not your slave, your 
power over me is gone,” and she laughed hysteri- 
cally, with the harsh, shrill laugh of incipient 
madness, =——— 

“Tsabel,” Mrs. Fenton whispered gently, 
“Tsabel!” but the sound of a human voice 
increased the paroxysam, and she writhe* in 
impotent fury. 

“Do your worst,” she screamed, “ you caa but 
kill me, and I will not do your bidding.” 

Mrs, Fenton leaned back softly in her chair, 
and listened in silence. 

What did it all mean, she asked herself vainly ? 
On the eve of what discovery was she? Was she 
about to unravel the mystery of the stolen 
ruby ? 

She hazarded a cautious glance towards Isabel. 

Apparently the fit had passed. She lay 
motionless ; the fierce light had died out from 
her eyes, but her lips were moving gently, and it 
was evident she was still talking. 

Mis. Fenton hesitated ; it seemed a mean action 





to take advantage of the girl’s helplessness, but 
she had already heard too much or too little, and 
once more she bent forward, straining every nerve 
to catch the girl’s words. 

She was pleading earnestly, nay humbly, and 
tears came into her listener’s eyes, 

“Bruce,” she was saying, “you will not be 
cruel ; forgive my wild speech, I must have been 
mad. If you ever loved me, and I think you did, 
have mercy; do vot force me to commit this 
crime. Think of the disgrace, Bruce; how could 
I hold up my head again if I did this thing? 
You are but frightening me, you would not really 
wish to kill me—and it would kill me, Bruce. 
You do not love me now, you have got over that, 
and I—I love another. Oh Bruce, would you kill 
the man I love, he is so loyal and true hearted | 
You are but trying me ; you wish to cee if time 
and absence have weakened your influence. I 
thought it had, and laughed at you, but you see 
now, it is as great as ever. Be generous, Bruce ; 
I cannot resist. Even this loathsome thing that 
my soul abhors, 1 must do if you command it, 
but you will not. For the sake of the old days, 
when we imagined we loved each other, you will 
have mercy.” 

A spasm of fear shot across her face, as she 
continued,— 

© Your love is changed to hate! But I have 
done you no wrong, I thought I loved you once, 
and it proved an illusion! Am I to be punished 
for a childish mistake ?” 

Then apparently she lost the thread of her 
discourse, and rambled on incoherently, until 
there flashed into the poor, disordered mind, the 
scene in the drawing-room, and she broke into a 
fresh outburst, 

“Philip,” she moaned, “my darling, forgive 
me—indeed—indeed it was not my fault. I 
struggled, oh, Philip, you will never know how I 
struggled, and in vain. I was helpless, a mere 
machine, in that man’s hands, My darling, he 
holds me in his power; I cannot stand against 
his will, and he forced me to do it because he 
hates me. Once he said he loved me, and I be- 
lieved him, Philip, for I was young and inexperi- 
enced, and knew not what love was, and now he 
is angry because I love you.” 

She fell back exhausted, and when Mrs. Fenton 
stooped over and re-arranged the tumbled 
pillows with loving care she made no resist- 
ance, 

The morning after the mistress of Bradholme 
had partially learned the secret of the stolen 
ruby, the post brought her a letter from Graham 
Falconer, whom she had known for many years. 


“My dear Mrs. Fenton,” he wrote, ‘ London 
is full of some idiotic story, about Philip Grey 
having stolen from your house, a valuable heart- 
shaped ruby the property of Mrs. Maplethorpe. 

“T heard it first at my club, and gave the 
man the lie in his face. It was old Witherby, you 
remember Witherby, a regular scandal-monger. 

“Well, be returned me an affable smile, said 
he was very sorry to have caused me pain ; had 
quite forgotten the peculiar relation in which I 
stood towards the family ; hoped I would not be 
offended, and walked off with a friendly recom- 
mendation to apply to Philip himself for informa- 
tion. 

“T must confess that the fellow’s civility some- 
what disturbed me—Witherby is never civil, save 
when he has his knife in your breast—and I 
resolved to act upon his advice. 

“ First, howaver, it was necessary to go to my 
office, and there I found a letter from Eunice— 
Philip’s sister—awaiting me. 

“You will probably remember we were to have 
been married in a short time. 

“Of course, I cannot tell you exactly what the 
poor girl said. It was a rambling epistle, full of 
Quixotic sentiments, but the gist of the whole 
matter was very simple, and can be written down 
in a few words, 

‘Philip, she informed me was in trouble, had 
been accused of theft and could not deny it, and, 
under the circumstances the only honourable 
course left open to her, was to release me from 
wy promise. 

“Upon my word I wonder I still manage to 
keep out of a lunatic asylum, for Eunice and her 





brother in their present state are enough to drive 
anyone crazy. 

“ T tore off post haste to their house, and found 
Eunice alone. 

“The poor girl was terribly distressed, and 
asked me solemnly if I had received her let- 
ter. 
“* Yes,’ I answered, ‘that is why I am here ; 
what does it all mean? The absurd tale is all 
over London. I have already given one man the 
lie to-day, and that kind of thing damages a law- 
yer's reputation, my dear.’ 

“Upon my word I never felt so uncomfortable 
in my life. Her face went deathly pale, and I 
thought she was going to faint; then suddenly 
she burst iato tears, kissed me, called me all 
sorts of endearing names, and ia the midst of it 
tore herself away and said gravely,— 

“* Graham, you have behaved very nobly, but 
I must not forget myself. Matters are much 
worse than you imagine ; my poor Philip cannot 
free himself from this dreadful charge; in the 
eyes of his fellow men, he will always be a 
thief.’ ~ 

“Before I could frame any suitable reply, 
Philip himself entered the room, and if my brain 
was muddled before, it was upside down when he 
had finished with me. 

“He told me some long rigmarole about the 
stone being missed, and related how your husband 
discovered it in his possession, but try as I would 


| I could not find how, when, or why, he had 


stolen it. 

“ Now my dear Mrs. Fenton, it is quite clear to 
me, that all this isso much moonshine’; Philip 
Grey is no more capable of stealing than the 
angel Gabriel, and I am not going to stand 
quietly by while he wrecks the lives of four peo- 
ple, especially as one of them is mine, for some 
silly piece of sentimentality. 

“ They have begged me to let the matter rest, 
o accept the situation philosophically, as Philip 
phrased it, but I am very little of a philosopher, 
and mean to get to the bottom of the business, 
This is why I write to you for information. ’ 

' “Give me every detail you possibly can ; omit 
nothing however trivial it may appear ; jot down 
a complete list of your guests, and above all, if 
you have any suspicion, impart it to mein the 
strictest confidence. —* 

“T think I would say nothing to Captain Fen- 
ton at present. Charlie is a good boy, but too 
easily pumped for a matter of this nature. — 

“ Write at once, for unless I get some antidote 
to these amiable lunatics I shall most certainly 
lose my senses. 

‘* Yours sincerely, GraHaM.” 

Mrs. Fenton read and re-read this letter with 
considerable interest, and its perusal afforded her 
a distinct feeling of relief. 

Here was the very man with whom to take 
counsel. 

A shrewd, hard-headed, practical man, and one 
moreover, who from his intimate connection with 
the Greys, had a perfect right’ to be admitted 
into her confidence. 


Leaving her patient temporarily in charge of a 
trusty maid, she retired to her room and wrote 
the following letter:—“My dear Grabam,—I 
have read your epistle with great satisfaction. 
Of course Philip did not steal the jewel ; Charlie 
and I decided on that at once, though it really 
did look very black against him, and I cannot 
blame those of my guests who believed in his 
guilt. However, I have acquired some remark- 
able information since Philip took his departure, 
and I shall be very glad if you can come down 
immediately and give me your advice. As you 
infer, Philip has, according to my present view, 
behaved just like a modern Quixote; still, for 
all that, it was very noble of him, and makes one 
proud to own him asa friend. Poor fellow! lam 
so glad Charlie assured him of our loyalty. Come 
down without delay ; the house is empty, save 
for Isabel's father, and a friend of his, named 
Bruce Meredith. — Sincerely yours, Lovursa 
FENTON.” 


Having despatched this note to the neighbour- 
ing station by one of the servants, she returned 
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to the sick-room just in time for one of the 
doctor’s periodical visits. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


On receipt of Mrs. Fenton’s communication, 
Graham Falconer lost no time in making the few 
ni preparations for his journey. As he 
had said, he was not much of a philosopher, and 
the wretched business had made him intensely 
miserable—the more so, as he thoroughly be- 
lieved in Philip’s innocence. 

The story, amplified and exaggerated by this 
time in a thousand different forms, was the 
subject of idle gossip at every club, and Mrs. 
Maplethorpe and her heart-shaped ruby had 
become the centre of attraction in numerous 
drawing-rooms, Graham himself came in for 
more t his usual share of attention. Fair 
ladies condoled with him, and made carefully- 
worded remarks about the breaking of his en- 
gagement, which Graham strenuously denied, 
asserting bravely that the marriage would take 
place at the proper time, and intimating in 
vigorous language that society was growing mote 
foolish and imbecile every day. 

He visited Philip’s house frequently, sometimes 
meeting Eunice; and when be saw her pallid 
cheeks and sorrowful eyes, his anger at Philip’s 
folly broke out afresh. What right had this man 
to sacrifice his sister to a fantastic whim! For- 
tunately there now seemed to be a chance of 
probing to the bottom of the mystery. 

Securing a compartment to himself, he took 
out Mrs. Fenton’s note, and read it again. She 
was in possession of the secret, and required his 
advice! The young lawyer smiled grimly ; his 
advice was already prepared. A complete and 
absolute exposure of the whole transaction, what- 
ever it might be—that he would insist upon. If 
Philip still desired to persevere in his Quixotic 
notions, and sacrifice four people to some false 
sentiment of honour, then the power must be 
taken from him. 


(Continued on page 572.) 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


NorHine could well have been more charming, 
more perfectly enjoyable in every way—Felicia 
and I both thought and said so; and evidently 
gratified our bachelor hosts by so openly express- 
ing our admiration. 

It was plain, too, that they had done their 
best to render our visit to the caravan a 
thoroughly successful one. In my simplicity I 
could not. have believed it possible that such a 
substantial and varied hospitality could have 
been forthcoming from a house on wheels. 

But then, after all, we did not actually sit down 
to tea inside the caravan ; for Bertie Wilford 
said that it would be a “rather tight fit” he 
thought ; and therefore, as the weather was so 
beautiful, and the grass everywhere so warm and 
dry, they had spread their table out-of-doors 
hard by the travelling van. 

It was in spick-and-span order to-day, of 
course ; and we explored the really commodious 
interior with an intense curiosity and delight. It 
was Bertie who took us into the wheel-house, 
whilst Mr. Aragon busied himself with adding a 
finishing touch or two to the already perfect 
little table so daintily set out there under the 
spreading boughs of “ the greenwood tree.” 

‘*We expected nothing so recherché as this,” 
exclaimed Felicia candidly by and by—“ did we, 
Hebe? Oh, I am so glad we came! I wouldn’t 
have missed it for the world.” 

And with her usual vivacity she began to 
chatter to no one in particular about the Forest 
of Arden and its bright romantic story—of 
Rosalind and Orlando ; of Touchstone and 











Audrey ; of the melancholy Jaques and the 
banished Duke. 

“But I don’t suppose that any one of them 
ever knew what a house on wheels was like—do 
you think so, Mr. Aragon?” turning abruptly to 
the saturnine painter. 

Although he had been observing Felicia 
silently and closely whilst she talked, he seemed 
nevertheless taken somewhat aback, started 
indeed perceptibly, when she thus unceremoni- 
ously addressei him ; shrugging his shoulders 
slightly, and muttering some sort of indefinite 
reply to her random unexpected question. 

“T meant to make him jump,” she said after- 
wards, “I knew that his wits were wool-gather- 
ing all the while he stared at me. I don’t like it 
—I mean the calm sombre™way in which that 
man, Mr, Aragon, gazes at me when he thinks that 
I’m not looking in hisdirection. It is downright 
disagreeable, Hebe—I can tell you ; and it fidgets 
me frightfully.” 

“ Perhaps you remind him of somebody, dear,” 
I suggested. ‘Somebody he once knew in the 
past, you know ?” 

“Then if that’s the case, I wish I didn’t,” 
rejoined Felicia petulantly. 

She and I, there under the greenwood tree 
on the fringe of the north side, had been 
enthroned in the seats of honour, otherwise 
the two low easy-chairs from the caravan ; 
a@ couple of additional chairs and some’ extra 
china of a quaint old flowery pattern, having been 
borrowed for the occasion from friendly Mrs, 
Sampson at the foreat lodge. 

Selina Ann, who blushed perpetually, sat on a 
camp-stool in the rear of us by the steps of the 
caravan ; and every now and then Presto, the 
collie,would goand inspect her with much delibera- 
tion, as if not yet quite certain in his own canine 
mind whether Selina Ann had, or had not({iny 
business to oceupy the place in which he saw her 
established. 

Presently, however, he sat himself down in 
front of her ; lifted his silken head and said 
“bow-wow ” in her face. That meant, then, 
he knew it was all right and wished to be friends; 
and was asking largess of cake or bread-and- 
butter, having indeed a te for both, 

Yes ; cake and bread-and-butter; fruit and 
flowers ; tea and coffee—alike admirably made by 
handy Bertie at the ~caravan stove—chicken 
sandwiches ; a veal cake; a great variety of in- 
digestible specimens of the country confectioner’s 
skill—these things in profusion, that summer 
afternoon, garnished our vagrant bachelors’ 
hospitable woodland board. 

I was just marvelling whence they could have 
all come—these bountiful delicacies—when 
Bertie himself enlightened me on the point by 
mentioning casually that he and Aragon had 
driven the van into Waybridge that morning, on 
a shopping expedition, and furthermore that 
from shop to shop they had been followed 
steadily by-a crowd of native urchins who seemed 
to imagine that the occupants of the wheel-house 
were two male harmless lunatics escaped from 
the county asylum. 

Bertie it was, too, who saw that Selina Ann in 
the background lacked none of the goodly things 
we were enjoying ourselves. Presently I caught 
her eye—an imploring, distressed glance—and, as 
if too bashful to stir unbidden from her camp- 
stool, she ventured to beckon to me. 

“T don’t like sitting here idle, I don’t, miss, and 
—and being waited on by the young gentleman, 
Miss Hebe,” she whispered piteously when I rose 
and went to her—‘’tain’t proper ; ’tis topsy- 
turvy like. Let me get up and move about, Miss 
Hebe, and wait on them and you.” 

But Bertie wouldn’t hear of the suggestion. 
He said soberly that our modest Selina Aun was 
to sit still where she was and enjoy herself all she 
could. She had come out to afternoon tea in 
the forest ; she was their caravan-guest with 
ourselves, Felicia and me, for the time being, and 
as such she was to behave herself and look 
pleasant, or he should be seriously offended with 
her and would never invite her again ! 

So poor Selina Ann, with her perpetual blushes 
had no choice but to remain quiet on her camp- 
stool ; with the watchful Presto squatting close 





to her knees and openly coveting every moreel 
she put into her mouth, ; ' 

‘*Come here, you greedy brute,” laughed 
Bertie, with an enticing snap of the fingers. 

Presto might have been deaf — he never 
budged. 

“Come here, Presto, old chap; do you hear 
me?” said Mr. Aragon, extending a listless hand, 
but without turning his head to speak to the 
dog. 
And Presto obeyed then instantly, trotting 
playfully forward to his master’s side and licking 
the outstretched hand in the _ affectionate 
mumbling fashion characteristic of the nobler 
collie-breed. 

“Suppose, old man,” continued his master, 
caressing the beautiful head, “you just take 
yourself off for a while, and look after Casimir 
yonder. He’s straying too far—fetch him 

ack |” 

Casimir, it appeared, was the well-to-do look- 
ing horse, now browsing peacefully under the 
trees some hundred yards or so away ; and off in 
the next second scampered Presto, comprehend- 
ing thoroughly the duty required of him. Horse 
and dog were excellent friends, albeit Casimir 
needed objurgatory measures occasionally. 

Bertie and Felicia, it seemed to me, were well 
matched ; they laughed and joked and chattered 
without cessation—there were no “ brilliant 
flashes of silence” so far as they were concerned. 
It was Iand Mr. Aragon, if anybody, who con- 
tributed these. 

The clocks down at Castlegrange were chiming 
impressively the quarter to six when Bertie, 
having begged and obtained our gracious permis- 
sion, as he termed it, vanished with agility vp 
the steps of the wheet-house and as quickly re- 
appeared with a silver claret-jug and a box of 
cigarettes, 

“@Qluttony out-done!” was Felicia’s scornful 
comment. “Unpardonable self-indulgence | Claret 
and cigarettes at this time o’ day ; and after such 
a sumptuous high tea and all too! Rail no more 


at poor Presto, Mr. Wilford—men are greedier - 


than beasts |” 

Nevertheless he early persuaded her to sip 
just a wine-glass of claret,” and to try another 
erystallized French sweetmeat or two, in order to 
“keep them in countenance,” as he said, “ whilst 
they enjoyed their cigarettes.” 

Frankly, I was really uneasy lest these latter 
also, so piquant was there perfume, should excite 
the ever-active—nay, the almost monkey: like— 
curiosity of Felicia Luck. Occasionally, when in 
highest spirits, her audacity knew no bounds. 

Patient Selina Ann had produced from her 
pecket a neat roll of crochet ; and, with lowered 
eyelids and poppy-cheeks, was now industriously 
wielding the crochet-hook and improving the 
shining hour. 

A gleam from the sinking sun struck athwart 
the lean Vandyke face of Mr. Aragon, and for a 
moment dwelt tremulously there, as he bent 
towards me and said with his infrequent smile— 

‘‘ This in somewise recalls your pleasant picnic 
under the cliffs at Thorpe, Miss Fairburn ; does 
it not? Do you remember that day? It was 
years ago—or seems so now—but I have not for- 
gotten it.” 

“Nor I,” Iassured him shyly. ‘T also re- 
member distinctly the song you sang to us—going 
home, I mean, in the covered cart. 

“Ah! But unless my own memory deceives 
me strangely, you were asleep at the time, 
surely ?” 

“T think not exactly asleep. 
tired-out would be nearer the truth. 


«Thou art lost to me forever—I have lost thee, 
Isadore— 
Thy head will never rest upon my loyal bosom more.’ 


Drowsy and 


“They were the opening words of your song 
that evening, Mr. Aragon. So you perceive that 
I ” 


“Yes, yes,” he interrupted almost brusquely. 
“T see that your memory is a good one, Miss 
Fairburn ; I misjudged it ; and”—smiling again 
rather strainedly—‘ appearances on the occasion 
we refer to led me astray.” 

He changed the subject, and spoke of the 
sylvan beauties of the forest ; and by-and-by 
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Felicia and Bertie joined in and the talk amongst 
us beaame general. 

They wanted to know how we amused our- 
selves all day long at the great quiet old house 
down yonder in the valley. Did we ride Did 
we play teunis? Felicia said that unfortunately, 
for obvious reasons, we did neither, 

Mr. Tressillian himself never rode; and the 
modern craze for lawn tennis hadanot yet en- 
thralled the simple souls of the inhabitants of 
Castlegrange. 

Bertie protested that the forest was so lovely, 
with its endless glades and rides and mossy 
brackened hollows, that he did not believe that 
they and their caravan would ever be induced to 
remove from its precincts. 

The purling music of the woodland stream was 
sweeter than the music of lute or harp ; more- 
over it supplied them always withthe purest of 
cold spring waver ; and merchandise of all kinds, 
saidvBertie, passing from the poetical to the prac- 
tical, they had discovered were prucurable at the 
shops. in Waybridge or Lowbranch quite con- 
veniently near. 

And then he drifted on to speak of our happy 
old Thorpe days; of Lea Cottage, Mra. Juyce, 
and the covered cart. 

“ And is the dear old girl yet alive?” said he, 
in his dreadfully familiar way. “ Eh, Hebe?” 

“ For shame, Bertie |” I rebuked, “ to speak of 
Mrs. Jeyce in that horrid manner, If you are 
not more respectful ia your language, sir, you 
shall hear nothing whatever about her.” 

Nevertheless 1 told him at once everything I 
knew or had known concerning my dear old 
friend’s present life at her Blackheath cottage, 
and said that I hoped indeed, shortly, she would 
be able to come and visit me at Castlegrange— 
Julian had promised that she might; and then 
Bertie in return told me that ancient Jenny and 
her cough were pretty much the same as ever 
they were ; but that “ the parson’s niare ”. was in 
reality past work now, and was spending her last 
days in well-earned idleness in the parsonage 
paddock. 

As for the covered cart, like poor Jenny her: 
self, it had seen the best of its days, and at this 
date stood siowly tumbling to pieces beneath a 
shed in the yard at home |! 

“ Aud I say, Hebe,” then cried Bertie unex- 
pected!y—the recollection of it, at the moment, I 
suppose, crossing his miad—“ how about that 
mouldy old crypt of yours at Castlegrange, con- 
cerning which Mrs. Joyce used to spin us such 
ghostly yarns sometimes—don’t you remember 
’em? Ever been down iato it yet—eh ?” 

I started; pal.d and shuddered a little. 
Nothing just then had been farther from my 
thoughts than our family vault and its hidden 
secrets beneath the Castlegrange chapel. 

“ Once,” I answered uneasily, 

Nowadays—I could not have explained why, 
the new feeliog had come over me very gradually 
—nowadays, I say, I shravk with an indescribable 
reluctance akin to antipathy, from even mentivn- 
ing the names of Doris and Doreen, or indeed 
aught that might lead to their darkly shadowed 
history. 

“ Julian—Mr, Tressillian, you know—took me 
there with hia, one day,” I added, “ or rather one 
evening, when I first came here, Bertie. But I 
never wish to go there again,”’ I told him in alow 
emphatic tone. 

“Ah,” chimed in Felicia, clasping her hands 
theatrically—“ah, Mr, Wilford, it is I, you know, 
who would give worlds to find myself once down 
there, within that gloomy catacomb of departed 
Tressillians, of which I have heard so much ! 
Only for once—five minutes would be enough— 
just to look round and see what the place was 
like. To me, though I am horribly afraid of 
ghosts, there is something peculiarly and weirdly 
fascinating in the bare thought of this grim un- 
derground abode of the dead; and, as I have 
more than once told Hebe, I never shall rest 
until, either by hook or by crook, my rabil 
cu'ivsity has been appeased.” 

“But, I say, Hebe,” Bertie persisted, “ look 
here | Suppose you tell us all about it now—eh ? 
—and what you saw there and everything. In 
imagination, don’t you know, we'll go down with 
you. Come, fire away—make our flesh creep ! 





Do! I remember with awe those mysterious 
glass-panelled coffins that Mrs, Joyce used to tell 
us about, in which-——” 

Mr. Aragon discerned that the subject was 
secretly distressing me, and he generously 
bestirred himself and came to my aid, interrupt- 
ing the other two, and suggesting coolly and 
cleverly— 

“This gruesome graveyard talk, it strikes me, 
is somewhat depressing ; not to say mala propos 
to our present fair surroundings. Bertie, old 
man, for a change—where's the banjo?” 

Felicia pricked up her ears, The Tressillian 
crypt was forgotton ; andin a trice she was all 
inquisitiveness and burning impatience touching 
this new and _ interesting theme; Mr. 
Aragon’s artful interruption had done all that 
was wanted ; and I thanked him mutely, with a 
timid, grateful glance, for the kindly interference 
which had proved so successful. 

“The banjo!” Felicia exclaimed. ‘ Do you 
really mean to say that Mr, Wilford is a banjoist ? 
Oh, how quite too sweetly charming! Mr. 
Wilford, you must let us hear you play. No, no, 
no! Not a word of excuse—you are neither 
bashful nor nervous ; I'll néver believe it! Come, 
pity our eagerness to hear you—we are all wait- 
iug—and do go and fetch the banjo!” 

Bertie actually blushed; laughed rather 
awkwardly ; but it was plain that he was not 
altogether ill-pleased, 

“Oh, hang it all, Aragon—it’s too bad ! You 
shouldn't ; "pon my word you shouldu’t. You go 
and let a fellow in for it, don’t you know, when— 

when ——” 

*‘ Nonsense, man,” said the painter quietly. 

“Why make a fuss about it?” said Felicia 
earnestly. “You are dying to perform. We 
know it all the while!” 

Fitie laughed again; made a deprecatiog 
gesttire ; and vanished once more into the 
caravan, 

He emerged from it this time with his banjo 
borne across his shoulder; and, blushing ‘and 
laughing still, he resumed his place at the table. 

* Begin, begin!’ cried Felicia, clapping her 
hands. 

Bertie settled himself well back in his chair, 
and without further preamble obeyed, 


* Tinkle-tinkle, thrum-thrum, 
Tiukle-tinkle, thrum-thrum, 
Tinkle-tinkle, tinkle-tinkle —” 


“But aren’t you going to sing?” said Felicia, 
with a disappvinted air. “Oh, I quite expected, 
Mr. Wilford, that you were going t» delight us 
with——” 

“Yes; I will if I can,” he put in modestly. 
“That's the prelude, don’t you know? I must 
think a bit, though—give me time.” And 
presently, after innumerable “ tinkle-tinkle, 
thrum-thrums,” ‘he coughed and began as 
follows— 


“J know a yalla’ gal (tinkle-tinkle, thrum !) 
Lubly is my yalia’ gal (tinkle-tinkle, thrum ! ) 
When she put on her Sunday close’— 

Her kervhief ae get} on dower rose — 
She quite willin’, an’ 
(Tinkle-tinkle, tinkle- token thrum ) 


** My yalla’ gal a treasure is (tinkle-tinkle, thrum !) 
Wid her eyes so bright and her teeth so—— 


Thus Bertie was proudly proceeding ; when 
Felicia, unable any ‘longer t» control her mirth, 
burst. into a wild fit of laughter and brought the 
performance to a premature conclu-ion. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilford, what rubbish! What awful 
rubbish !’’ she protested. ([ thought it exeeed- 
ingly rude of her.) ‘ Cannot you really give us 
something better, something a little more 
intellectual than that /” 

Bertie regarded her with an injured, not to say 
a compassionately-mournful, expression of coun- 
tenance, 

“What ; you mean to say you don’t like it!” 
he exclaimed. “Js it possible? Well, I am 
astonished, It is one of the very first things that 
my. master in town—a crack-hand himself, a 
professional at one. of the music-halls,and all 
that —wasn’t he Aragon ?—taught me whea I 
went to him for a course of instruction, But do 
plea:e, Miss"Luck, rem>mber, that I am only, a 


‘she cried. 





‘beginner at present ; and you can’s!in reason 


expect a symphony by Beethoven, or a—a—a 
nocturne by—by Schubert—isn’t it !—all of a 
rush on the banjo, don’t you know ¢” 

‘* Well, I suppose not. But ‘yalla’ gals’ !” 
again protested Felicia, laughing helplessly until 
“ At any rate, I should have thought 
~_ your instructor, whoever he was, would 

ave——"” 

What it was, however, that she thought. just 
then we never knew. Some instinct or magnetiém 
at that self-same moment cau my eyes to 
wander westward. The little dark dame figure of 
a man, with his back to the low red glory of the 
sunset, had appeared, as if risen out of the earth, 
upon the level hill brow ; and now ‘stood ‘there 
leaning quietly upon his — walking-stick’-and 
surveying with a grave and wondering surprise 
the unwonted scene before him on the fringe of 
the ride. 

Selina Ann, dropping hér crochet, cotton; hook, 
and all, was the first of us to jump to her feet. 


*Oh—o—o!” she gasped out, as if she were’ 


the guiltiest wretch alive—‘it is—it'is Mr, 
ressilian !”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


I REMEMBER—that is, after he hadonce 
the meaniog of the situation in which -he ‘had 
surprised us -how naturally aod courteously -my 
kinsman greeted the two men ; saying, with that 
unfailing kind-heartedoess of hi«, that anyone 
who was a friend of his “‘ ward,” Hebe Fairburn, 
was at any time welcome at Castlegrange. 

Of course Julian recollected Bertie Wilford, 
and said so cordially ; he likewise added that 
Bertie was perfectly right to have borne in miad 
and acted upon the free invitation which he— 
Julian himself—had given him, some six: years 
before when they had met at Lea Cottage. 

With ‘regard to Mr. Aragon, I ‘overheard my 
kinsman assuring the painter that he counted: it 
a proud moment in his life’s experience when ‘he 
shook hands with one so justly famous in the 
world of Art; and then Julian, iu his gentle, 
friendly way,‘added with a smile,— 

“ And: this, then, is what I find when, in the 
absence of all--information to be gleaned in the 
matter on my return from town, I stroll up 
hither to investigate gn my own account, and, if 
necessary, to expel the vagabond visitors who I 
heard had invaded the north ride | » Well, gentle- 
men, truly it isa most agreeable and interesting 
surprise ; and,” he said again simply, “ you are 
very welcome.” 

Bertie, who knew of yore Mr. Tressillian’s 
fastidious taste and high skill in all musical affairs, 
had thrust, rather shamefacedly, his poor. banjo 
out of sight under the table; and proceeded ‘to 
urge the master of Castlegrange to join, him: and 
Aragon in their claret and cigarettes, 

But this proffered ‘hospitality Julian declined 
—his plea for’ unseciability being’ that dinner’ 
would be awaiting us at home and we must be 
going down to it. Could he, however, on the 
other hand, persuade Bertie and his companion of 
the caravan to join us that evening in the dining- 
room at Castlegrange t 

But this suggestion likewise, ib'appeared, must 
be negatived to-night ; it then transpiring that 
the two friends and ‘their wheelhouse were due 
in Waybridge later on, at the “Blue Boar;” at 
which hostelry they had arranged to meet and 
dine with a third brother of the brush, who’ dur- 
ing the present month was lotis eating, as Bertie 
described it, on board his house-boat at Meadows 
Norton, a lovely and happily unknown riverside 
hamlet lying some few miles southward on the 
other side of Lowbranch. 

They daren’t of course disappoint their man, 
who was safe to turn up at the,hour agreed upon 
between them ; but, ali the same, said Beriie, they 
should be awfully happy to dine at Castlegrange 
on any other evening, either soon or ‘by- aud-by, 
that it might be convenient to Mr, Tressillian to 
name. 

And when at last we did part company, to 
retrace our steps adown the vatley-path, with the 
flamingo sunset glowspreading warmly everywhere 


‘above, and the dim soft purple/haze of the twilig 
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gathering stealthily and coolly around the old 
house far below, I remember that an early date 
‘was then and there fixed fora little dinner quite 
en famille at Castlegrange. 

Still Julian was very quiet and thoughtful 
going homeward with us, I remember— Selina 
Ann now once more following demurely in our 
wake, infinitely relieved in her heart, I-am sure, 
to know that the Squire did not consider that we 
had done anything so very terrible, after all |— 
and told us scarcely anything about his journey 
to London and back, and nothing whatever with 
regard to the business which had called him 
thither and had necessitated his spending a night 
in town, 

I suppose he did not count it as any affair of 
ours; though Felicia, who loved London, its 
streets and its shops, ite crowds and its noise, was 
dying, as she told me afterwards, to ply him with 
a hundred questions about pleasurable things’ in’ 
general and the summer fashions in particular.’ “ 

But she never showed herself actually frivolotis 
and intentionally absurd in the presence of Julian 
Tressillian—I believe indeed that my small lame 
kinsman, with his dark clear searching eyed and 
this slow sad smile, was precisely the one person 
on earth of whom Felicia was just a little afraid, 

As we passed under the crumbling old archway 
and so on into the quadrangle, Selina Ann 
vanished down a narrow shrubbery-path which 
went winding round toa postern in Mrs, Beéll’s 
quarters ; then Julian, halting by the mossed rim 
of the shadowy fountain, said hastily,— 

“ Ah, I had nearly forgotten that 1 have them 
with me! Hebe—Miss Luck—I have brought’ 
you each a little gift from London ; a mere trifle 
asa souvenir. But I hope you will like them,” 

Speaking, he drew out of an inner pocket two 
email parcels wrapped in silver paper—evidently 
from a jewellers’, One of these he gave to 
Felicia ; the other to me. 

“Open them,” Julian smiled ; and we did so ; 
and then beheld two crimson morocco cases, 
exactly alike, and within them, lying embedded 
in sheeny satin, two lockets of gold—again exactly 
alike—most daintily set with emeralds, pearls, 
and rubies; with a solitary diamond emitting its 
diny flame-points from the mosaic centre of 
the other gems, 

Before we could in any manner thank him, 

Julian had limped away from us and disappeared 
through the great dim doorway of the vestibule 
which led into the barons’ hall. 
- Felicia herself was at first speechless—charmed 
beyond words. Then her delight became vocal, 
found expression in rapid movement, and she 
danced a wil! pas seul around the still, old lilied 
fountain ; for the moment, I dare say, all oblivious 
of the fact that she was wearing mourning for 
the late Miss Graham, and that at present, with 
crape and sombre stuffs, her splendid locket 
would be an impossible ornament. 

And I? I stood motionless there in the deep- 
ening dusk, staring in bitter discontent at the 
beautiful glittering gift in my hand. 

Both alike Yes—exactly alike! ‘No distinc- 
tion, no shadow ‘of difference whatever between 
them! It was strange ; it was hard; somehow 
it was almost unbearable ! 

If Felicia’s locket, I was thinking, with eyes 
which could see nothing now, had cost six hun- 
dred guineas, say, and mine sixpence merely, I 
should not have miuded half so much. No, 
indeed ; I should infinitely have preferred it that 
way, I thought—there would have been some 
kind of difference then |! 

But no distinction at all !—in every particular 
exactly alike—there’ was the pain of it, the 
miserable dissatisfaction ! 

The gems burned and flashed ; but they gave 
me no joy. On the contrary, tears of acutest 
mortification fell on them and dimmed their 
mocking fire. 

Felicia danced airily on; but my own feet 
were as leaden as my heart, And with drooping 
head I weat heavily indoors, 

“Hebel” Felicia called after me—“I want 
you |” 

A fear impossible to define gave me sudden 
strength then. J fied. i escaped. 

4 * 


* 
Iremember—indeed this promises to be a 


‘ Robin nahn occurred about this time, do I re» 
is remarkable thing which happened 


chapter of “ remembrances,” pure and simple— 
I well remember that evening on which Bertie 
Wilford and George Aragon first came together 
to dine at Castlegrange. 

We should have made up a small party éven in 
number if Mrs. Vasper had appeared amongst us ; 
but for some reason or other which on this occa- 
sion she kept to herself, she coldly declined ‘to 
meet our stranger guests, and on the evening: in 
question remaived shut up, invisible to us below, 
with her afflicted niece in their remote*south 






rooms, ; 
So through Mrs. Vasper's defection we were 

reduced to thie awkward number of five ;but I do” 

not thin ny of us cared in reality, although: 


to%me, professed to be more than 
eWhvisibility of a lady concerning 

ad Mheard such queer rumours, but 

whom as yet he had never seen, veel 
Yet better, more distinctly than aught else’ 





whet We @iitered the great 
e of this first little dinner of curs. 
: exclamation from: Mri Aragow 
‘all:to turn our eyes in higdirection: 
His back ‘was towards us ; he was standing before 
a picture; or rather before agroup ofsome half- 
dozen pain which were so arranged there 
upon ‘the old panelling that the’ best light 
obtainable at any hour rested always*upon them. 
They" were, in fact, those self-same pictures 
which I had more than once fancied must be of 
a considerably later date and introduction to the 
Castlegrange collection than the majority of the 
splendid canvases which nearly covered the 
‘sombre walls of our grand, state old, dining- 






room, 

“And now it would seem that I was n»t mis- 
taken ; for.Mr. Aragon io the next instant—for 
oncé, and for a wonder, his proud serenity of 
mien thoroughly disturbed — strode over to 
Julian, gripped my kinsman’s hand, and bending 


dining-root on that } leaf: 


likewise were going into the town to call at the 
post-office for expected letters and things, Aud 
sometimes, when they went shopping, we girls, 
not however without Juliau’s knowledge and 
consent, would accompany Mr. Aragon and 
Bertie for a morning ride in the caravan ; sitting 
always, though, well out of sight within, and so 
screened from the gaze of the vulgar—and these 
jaunts of ours, often picnicking en route, were 
funny enough, and we enjoyed them immensely ! 
“For as soon as ever we appeared in the old- 
fashioned streets of the town, the urchin element 
of Waybridge, boys and girls, swarming all agape 
and stolidly unfrighted of the bounding, barking 
Presto, used to surround and follow the wheel- 
house whithersover it moved; never, I think, 
able to quite rid themselves of the notion 
that~sooner or later we should all four of ua 
tvand open a penny show ! 
*\Ineall our simple healthy outdoor pleasures, 
‘however, there was yet to me, at least, one little 
constant cloud, one ever-present crumpled rose- 
yarres 
Julian himself would never join us in them— 
stall times hermit-like holding aloof ! 

“We importuned him, separately and all toge- 
ther, until we grew tired; aud at last gave up 
the vain effort of trying to persuade him. 
Business with Mr. Stone was always the excuse ; 
-and” really at this time the greater part of my 
kinsman’s life seemed to be passed with books in 
the quiet library or with accounts in the dull 
office of the steward of the estate. 

Then, afcer dinuer, arrived our greatest treat of 
all—Julian would play to us in the barons’ hall, 
either upon the grand piano standiog there half 
hidden amid the drooping palms, or upon the 
keys of the mighty resounding organ in the lofty 
gallery overhead. 

And sometimes, then, George Aragon would 
sing to us, and his firm, strong baritone was in 
itself a joy—Julian accompaaying his guest in 
masterly style; but try how we would, cajole 





his lofty head, said directly to the little lamc 
man before him, in a deep voice husky and 
shaken with passionate feeling— 

“ My generous friend |—my hitherto unknown 
and unsuspected benefactor—the man aud the 
brother to whom I owe everything! Thank God, 
sir, | have found you and can try to thank you st 
last |” 

O my good, kind, true-hearted Julian, the little 
lame patient man with the large soul !—it was 
but one noble act of the many, by stealth done 
and blushed for when found to be fame, con- 
ceived and promptly executed for the welfare of 
others by that ever-generous soul of thine ! 

.. 


And I remember also, that, after what may ke 
termed the picture-episode in this narrative, it 
somehow seemed to us the most natural thing iu 
the world that the two men, the painter friends 
of the caravan, should be our constant and 
always welcome visitors at Castlegrange. 

Life for us there was s9 quiet and uneventful, 
their presence in our midst was unquestionably 
a pleasant change. 

At Julian’s suggestion, they had lately re-: 
moved their wheel-house—and of course Casimir 
and Presto, alike indispensable, were members of 
the new encampment—to another and leveller 
part of the forest; a sheltered glade in a more 
central situation, and consequently one far more 
agreeable and easy of access tor us on 4 cloudless, 
sun-scorching midsummer day. 

Here too the rivulet was again conveniently 
near; but, having raced and tumbled noisily 
downward from the hills above, it pursued its 
shadowy woodland way less riotously and more 
restfully now. 

And so at this time we had no winding valley 
paths to climb whenever we paid a return call at 
the artists’ caravan; which I may as well say 
frankly at once was a proceeding of almost daily 
occurrence; for daily, at some hour or other, 
were Bertie and Mr, Aragon to be found at 
Castlegrange—sometimes lunching with us; 
sometimes dining ; and frequently lounging in 
for afternoon tea in the barons’ ball. 

Sometimes, when Felicia and [ drove into 
Way bridge for shopping purposes, we would offer 





the two men the back seat in the carriage, if they 


him how we would, we somehow could never 
prevail on Bertie to “trot out his banjo and his 
yalla’ gal,” as Felicia said, in the presence of 
Julian Tressillian. 

Ou one occasion, I remember, I asked Mr. 
Aragon to sing to us that sweet, quaint, mourn- 
ful little ballad of his beginning — 


“Thou art lost to me for ever—I have lost thee Isa- 
dore” — 


But oddly enough, as I thought at the time, the 
request, simple as it was, seemed to startle him 
curiously ; evidently, that night, he was wholly 
unprepared for it. 

For a second or go he stared at me in a sort of 
blank strange way ; then glanced as if involun- 
tarily at Felicia Luck; who, as usual after 
dinner, in a somewhat remote locality, was airing 
her sprighthliest tricks aud manners for the 
amusement, perhaps the enslavement—who should 
say !—of Bertie Wilford. 

In the next moment, however, the painter had 
recovered himself; murmured something about 
having just then forgotten the song in question ; 
rand begged courteously to be excused from 
singing any more that evening. 

I often caught myself wondering idly whether 
there was or was not anything approaching what 
is commonly called “a flirtatin” between Bertie 
Wilford and Felicia Luck. Was he in earnest ? 
Was she? I did not know; I could not tell; 
indeed I did not care—though, of course, I 
should be desirous to see them both made happy 
if their life’s happiness in the future really did 
depend upon each other, 

But it was impossible to be certain about the 
matter. For she laughed at him, mimicked him 
behind his back, and encouraged him, flattered 
him, like the born coquette she was, to his face. 
Felicia was full of wiles —of “ nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles”; and Bertie, I fancy, was easily 
led; readily impressed by such performances, 
How would it end ? 

And Mr. Aragon, I was glad to note now, 
appeared by degrees to have grown quite accus- 
tomed to, and wholly tolerant of, the vivacious 
society of Felicia Luck. He no longer watched 
her moodily and furtively, dragging the while at 
a feathery end of that prodiginus moustache of 
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SPEAKING, JULIAN DREW 


his, when he imagined that he himself was free 
of all observation. 

If the sight of ber recalled, in some dim, 
tormenting way, a trouble or a ghost of a buried 
past, the circumstance no longer seemed to harass 
a mind so schooled as his by hard experience as 
to accept with philosophy the surprises of life and 
the kaleidoscopic antics of that we call Fate. 

Be that as it may, I remember Felicia’s saying 
carelessly to me one day,— 

“Do you know, I like that Mr. Aragon a lot 
better than I ever thought’I should. Do not 
you, Hebe?” 

“IT have always liked him,” I answered 


warmly. 
“Queer taste,” rejoined Felicia, shrugging her 
shoulders, “Man is a ‘strange animal,’ we 


know ; but the greatest oddities of the breed, I 
suppose, will improve upon acquaintance some- 
times.” 

We saw next to nothing of Mrs. Vasper during | 
that happy idle summer time, I remember, and 
the infrequent glimpses we obtained of her were 
more than sufficient to content us. 

It was generally understood in the old house 
that her sick niece—the assistance of the trained 
nurse, Carter, notwithstanding—required the 
constant attention of Mrs. Vasper ; and, there- 
fore, all the energies of that silent and remark- 
able woman were at this time devoted to the 
sick-room. It was in every sense so far removed 
from ourselves and our daily interests and 
pursuits that what went on therein under the 
sole direction of Mrs. Vasper, interfered with, 
troubled, no soul beyond it. 

But Bertie said emphatically that, for his part, 
were he the unhappy Miss Knowles, he would 
sooner be nursed and waited on by a Gorgon 
with snakes in her hair ; for he thought that Miss 
Knowles’s aunt, with her chilly thin moist hand, 
her narrow drab head, and her eternally flicker- 
ing eyelids, was absolutely the most horrible per- 
son he had ever come across in his life—bar 
none | 

She made no attempt, indeed, when she did at 














APETWERIC 


OUT OF AN INNER POCKET TWO SMALL PARCELS WRAPPED IN SILVER PAPER. 


any time vouchsafe to show herself for a brief 
while in our midst, to conceal the fact that she 


considered our unrestrained intimacy with the 


wandering artists an affair little short of a 
heinous social crime ! 

It was monstrous and unheard-of freedom of 
action on the part of young unchaperoned girls 
—an offence against modesty and religion, and 
nothing less—shocking to an orderly mind. 

Such a violation of the duties and rules of life, 
indeed, could end only in a deplorable manner ; 
and she hinted, too, that Julian himete]f must be 
dead to all sense of seemliness and decency to 
allow such highly improper proceedings to con- 
tinue daily unchecked ! 

Nor rarely would she deign to.fjouch the hand 
either of Bertie or of Mr. Aragon ; whereat they 
were both of them mightily amused ; but, with 
lean arms folded at her waist and eyes cast down, 
she used to curtsey to them, in the stiffest and 
woodenest fashion conceivable, when several yards 
away—for all the world, said Bertie, as if she had 
the joints of a Dutch doll, which would creak 
and perhaps snap if she bent any lower ! 

And I well remember her saying one day, in 
the hearing of Felicia and me, that she thought 
it would ke, perhaps, on the whole, a better 
arrangement, and one calculated to win the ap- 
proval of everyone concerned, if that disreputable 
caravan and the animal that drew it about the 
country were housed altogether, say, in the 
stable-yard at the home-farm ; whilst Mr. Aragon 
and Mr. Wilford, alike relinquishing all pro- 
fessional aims and ambition, should take up their 
permanent abode with their friends at Castle- 
grange. 

This amicable suggestion was of course prof- 
fered us in the most deliberate and would-be 
withering manner ; but Felicia at once greeted it 
with a laugh so wildly gleeful that I have no 
doubt Mrs. Vasper longed to strangle her on the 
spot. 

“A lovely idea!” Felicia cried, clasping her 
hands rapturously and rolling up her wicked 
black eyes. “wonder we never thought of it 





before! Let us submit it instanfly to Mr. Tree- 
sillian, and pray that he may deem it practicable. 
Then we shall all form a happy yet perfectly 
blameless community, don’t you know, similar te 
that of the Monks of Thelema!” 

Mrs. Vasper’s eyelids just quivered ; her rat- 
like teeth just gleamed—no more. But she kept 
silent, ventured no further now, for experience 
had taught her that it was generally an unprofit- 
able business to measure her own wits with those 
of Felicia Luck. 

And so the days and weeks went by, until the 
glorious midsummer evenings shortened percepti- 
bly, mournfully, and mellow August, with rich 
promise everywhere of an abundant harvest, 
overtook us, so to say, unawares. 

Then it was that Bertie Wilford and Mr. Ara- 
gon said farewell to the forest of Castlegrange for 
nearly a fortnight, and went away from us to pay 
a promised visit to the house-boat of that mutual 
friend of theirs, at the time sojourning at 
Meadows Norton. 

Well, when they were gone, we felt very lonely 
—there is no denying it. We missed them terri- 
bly, in fact, those late pleasant comrades of ours 
—caravan, Casimir, Presto, and all ! 

Somehow the forest to us now seemed empty, 
as it were, without them ; grander and gloomier 
and vaster perhaps than ever—but empty all the 
same ! 

(To be continued. ) 








THE British Museum contains the oldest speci- 
men of pure glass which bears any date. This 
is a little lion’s head, having on it the name of 
an Egyptian king of the eleventh dynasty. 

THE Lydian stone, used for testing gold alloys, 
is a velvet-black quartz or plain jasper. The 
metal when rubbed upon the stone leaves a por- 
tion upon the black surface ; and this being 
touched with a drop of nitric acid indicates to 
the experienced eye the comparative purity of 
the alloy by the colour, 
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OWEN RUSHED FORWARD AND DRAGGED THE YOUNG GIRL LITERALLY FROM UNDER THE HORSE'S FEET, 


TWO GIRLS.. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Peruaps that fainting fit was the most merci- 
ful thing that could have happened to Gladys 
Keith, since it saved her the pain of hearing the 
long discussion which had to take place as to her 
future. Kindly hands carried the poor girl 
upstairs to her own room, and there she was left 
to the ministrations of the old housekeeper, while 
her uncle and aunt consulted below with Sir 
John Blake and Mr. Vesey as to what was to 
become of her. 

Barely twenty-four hours ago she had been the 
adopted child of wealthy parents, with a fair 
future stretching out before her; now, and the 
contrast made Sir John’s kind heart active for 
the lonely girl, she was homeless and her nearest 
relations were only desirous of making it clearly 
understood they could do nothing for her. 

“T am sorry for Gladys,” said Mrs. Keith 
frankly, “very sorry, but we have a large family 
of our own. My husband’s income is barely three 
hundred a year, and so it is utterly impossible 
we can undertake to provide for her.” 

“She had much better earn her own living,” 
said Mr. Keith, practically, “nothing will drive 
this worthless surgeon out of her head so soon as 
good honest work.” 

Sir John’s dark eyes flashed with the indigna- 
tion he would not put into words ; tif lawyer 
answered gravely, 

“T agree with you in the main ; work is a good 
remedy for the heartache, but Miss Keith can’t 
be sent to a situation to-morrow, there must be a 
short time given her to rally from the terrible 
shock she has had, and think over her future 
plans. Surely, as her nearest relations, you might 
receive her for a month or six weeks until she is 
a little used to her altered circumstances.” 

“It would be a great expense,” said Mrs, Keith 
reluctantly ; “ still if it was quite understood we 





could not keep her beyond a month we might 
manage it.” 

Down came Sir John Blake's fist on the table 
with a heavy bang. 

“Hang it all, madam,” he said angrily, “ if 
that’s all you can say I think the poor child had 
better come to us ; my wife loves her dearly, and 
though Gladys has refused to marry my son, we 
don’t bear her malice. Duke will be away, or at 
any rate he can be away. I have no girls of my 
own, and my wife and I will do our best for our 
old friend’s adopted daughter; at any rate we 
shall not tell her just how long she may stay, 
and that we can’t afford to keep her a day 
longer.” 

“Refused your son,” cried Mrs. Keith; “I 
wonder you didn’t wash your hands of her; 
perhaps, though, as things have turned out, you 
feel rather grateful for her bad taste.” 

“No, I don’t,”thundered the baronet, “I don’t 
deny Diamond End is a fine property, and I 
should have been glad for my boy to be master 
here ; but I’ve known Gladys Keith from her 
childhood, and I should count the man who won 
her love a happy fellow, even if she hadn’t a half- 
penny.” 

He had done Gladys a service he little reckoned 
on. Mrs. Keith saw it only rested with her niece 
still to become Marmaduke Blake’s wife. She 
was too prudent to quarrel with a girl who might 
enter a very powerful family ; so when the gentle- 
men had left she went up to Gladys, kissed her 
with some show of affection, told her she was 
well rid of Maurice Douglas, and finally men- 
tioned Sir John’s offer. 

“T couldn’t go to Copsleigh.” Two bright red 
spots burnt in the girl’s wan cheeks, “I'd rather 
starve.” 

“Well, well, my dear, there’s no need to worry ; 


your uncle has gota friend to take his duty for | 


this Sunday, and we shall both stay here till 
after the funeral, You'll have plenty of time to 
think things quietly over.” 

The inquest was the following day. The 
verdict, of course, was “accidental death,” and 





Mr. Vesey undertook the arrangements for the 
funeral, which was fixed for Monday afternoon. 
Friends and neighbours flock-d to it, for Mr. and 
Mrs, Tudor had been beloved by rich and poor, 
there was nothirg but sympathy for Gladys when 
it was discovered the cruel chance which had 
deprived her of her inheritance. To those who 
knew her uncle’s love for her, it seemed cruelly 
hard, that while the poorest servant in his house 
received a remembrance, there was absolutely 
nothing for the girl he had meant to make his 
heiress, 

Many kindly hearts offered Gladys a home, 
begging her to go tothem at least until ‘her 
plans were settled ;’ but Gladys gently refused all 
their invitations, saying quietly that henceforth 
she must earn her own bread, and London would 
be the beat place for her to seek a situation. 
Mr. Vesey had offered to take her home with 
him, and she had gratefully accepted the 
proposal, 

“You can’t wonder at it,” said Sir John 
Blake to an old crony of his; “everyone knows 
it would be hard for her to stay in a place which 
has so many painful recollections ; but I’m sorry 
enough myself. London may be a wonderful 
city; but she’ll be lonely and desolate. I'd 
rather she was within reach of her old friends. 

Gladys and Mr. Vesey did not leave Diamond 
End till Thursday, as the lawyer had a great 
deal to see to. On the evening before they left 
Duke Blake drove over and asked to see Miss 
Keith. He was shown into the pretty boudoir, 
and the girl soon stood before him. She looked 
the merest shadow of her former self, and the 
man’s heart ached as he noticed the change a 
week had made in her. 

“ Do you know, you never gave me my answer, 
Gladys. I have come for it now.” 

“Your answer? But everything is changed 
now.” 

“One thing is unaltered—my love for you. 
Gladys, you can’t think so meanly of meas to 
believe I wanted your~uncle’s heiress and not 
you yourself.” 
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“T never thought meanly of you; but —.” 
She interrupted him. 

“Don't try to tell me,” he said, gently. “I 
have heard everything from my father. You 
couldn't go on caring for a craven cur like that, 
Your heart will turn to another love in time; 
and if only you will come to me I am content to 
take my chance,” 

“T couldn’t,”’ said the girl, gravely ; “it’s just 
like you to wish it. You always cared for what- 
ever was despised and neglected ; but, DukefI 
couldn’t let you sacrifice yourself like that. I 
couldn’t take all and give nothing ; the’shameof” 
it would kill me.” 

The man understood her feelings perfectly; 
and with rare forbearance sever attemped i 
press her. He only said gravely, 

“ Will you prothise me one thing, Gladys?” 

“ What is it?” 

“ That if ever you need a friend you will send 
for me and lét*me do all a friend czn do for you; 
but oh, my darling, if ever you should change 
your mind, femember you will find me stiff 
constant.” 

‘*T promise,” said Gladys, slowly. “I think T 
would rather ask a favour cf you than of anyone 
in the world.” 

“Then that’s settled now ;” and Duke took a 
chair close to her aud began to talk in a quiet 
confidential way. “I want you to tell me your 
plans.” ” : : 

“Tam going to Mr. Vesey’s. He thiikiI had 
better sell everything I can claim tha@ Uncle 
Dick gave me, and put the money“in the baik.” 
Thea he says’ his wife will try aud fiu a 
situation.” Bie ce 

*T don’t like Mrs. Vesey,” said Duke, bluntly, ’ 
“ You'd better not stay with her longer than you 
can help.” 

“ What is there you don’t like in her?” asked 
Gladys. 

Duke hesitated. 

“T don’t think I can tell you ; you'll find it 
out for yourself soon enough. Now tell me, 
«what kind of situation do you mean to take? I 
hate the very thought of it, I'd far rather you 
came to Copsley, where I know my dear old 
mother would take care of you; but the pater 
seems to think occupation will prevent your 
fretting.” 

“It will help me to forget,” said Gladys, 
slowly. “I'm afraid I am not clever enough for 
a governess ; 1 would rather be a companion.” 

Duke nodded. 

“There's a chum of mine married and living 
out Bloomsbury way. A year or two back he 
had an accident, and has never done a stroke of 
work since. His wife is a nice little woman, and 
keeps them both somehow If you find you 
can’t hit it off with Mrs, Vesey, I shouldn’t 
wonder if little Mrs. Brandon wouldn’t be the 
best adviser you could have. You see, she’s 
been through it all herself. She was a governess 
when Bob married her; it was rather hard on 
her ovly to have two years of comfort before she 
was bavk again working hard for bread.” 

“She wouldn't think so,” said Gladys ; “she 
svould be glad she could work for her husband.” 

“T expect you're right,” said Duke, slowly. 
“Anyway, the Brandons are just the happiest 
people I know. I’ve put the address on this 
card, and I shall be in London next week. I'll 
tell her perhaps she’!l see you.” 

“You are very good to me,” breathed the 
girl; “but oh! I wish you'd tell me why you 
dislike Mra. Vesey.” 

“Tean't. Vesey’s one of the best fellows going, 
‘but he always dives at his club and stays there 
all the evenirg. Home to him means a place to 
sleep and breakfast in. I believe he never takes 
a client there if he can possibly help it. Now, 
there must be some reason for it.” 

“But you said you didn’t like her; so you 
must have seen her.” 

“T've seen her three times, and she was most 
gracious to me,” was the puzzling reply. 

Mr. Vesey resided at Kensington. Gladys had 
always heard of the lawyer as a prosperous man, 
80 the dingy-looking house surprised her, 

A very scared-looking maid-servant admitted 
them, and looked with horror at the three large 


boxes the cabman carried into the half-lighted 
hall 

Gladys felt by instinct she was about to face 
something unpleasant; even Mr. Vesey himself 
seemed changed, an anxious, harassed look had 
come over his face, and, as he led his guest into 
the drawing-room he was evidently ill at ea<e. 

A largely-made woman iu an ill-fitting morning 
wrapper rose from an easy chair as they entered. 
Everything in the room was untidy, but the 
siattenly figure of Mrs, Vesey was about the 
worst thing Miss Keith-could see. 

So you've brought her ?” said the lady of the 
house, looking at Gladys with a chilling scrutiny 
and speaking as bluntly as though her guest had 

‘been miles aways “I told you you had much 
better not. I'mmotused to visitors, and I sha’n’t 
know what todo with her.” 

It seemed to»Gladys that the la ’s eyes 
glanced .at--her almost apologetically -as he 
answeredj—-- > 

“ Miss Keith,ia the niece of a very old friend of 
mine; Janepand Ihope you will try to make ber 
welcome.” © + “(6 

Mrs. Vesey drew the yawning bodice of her 
ce together, and turned to Gladys. " 

“You'd like to see your room, perhaps, It’s 
very late, perhaps you'd like to go straigtit'to bed. 
The girl cam bring you up some supper.” 

A glance from Mr. Vesey made Gladys answer 
she was very tired, and should be glad not to 
tiave to appear downstairs again. : 

Poor girlt she ate her supper with little appe- 
tite, and when at last she gained the shelter of a 
very uninviting-locking bed she cried as though 
her heart:would break. = 
} Alas! the shadow that rested over the house- 

held was @oon explained to her. Years before, 
att¥acted by a pretty face, Mr. Verey had married 
beneath’ him. 

Soon tiring of his. lowborn wife, he buried 
himself in his profession, and she, poor soul! 
conscious she failed to satisfy him, cut off from 
her own friends, barely acknowledged by her 
husband's, took up a most pernicious habit and 
consoled her long, lonely evenings with drink. 

Mrs. Vesey was not exactly a drunkard, but 
she took a t deal more than was good for 
her, and her husband’s neglect, instead of destroy- 
ing her affection for him, had developed in her a 
fierce, passionate jealousy which was the strongest 
feeling of her nature. 

How the lawyer ever fancied a young and 
beautiful girl could be happy beneath his roof 
was a marvel ; but Mr. Vesey had brought Gladys 
to the dingy house in Kensington from pure good 
will. 

He had hoped to be able to smoothe her path 
for her, and make things a little easier. Alas ! 
before a month was up Jane Vesey had revealed 
herself in her true colours to her guest, not only 
assuring the young lady frankly she was unwel- 
come, but accusing her of making love to the 
lawyer. 

Almost frantic, Gladys had but one thought— 
flight. Fortunately she possessed a fair supply of 
ready money. She packel her boxes and drove 
off from Mrs. Vesey’s, while that lady was still 
in one of her paroxysms of rage, 

Leaving her luggage at Charing Cross Station, 
Gladys took an omnibus to Bloomsbury, and was 
soon at the address Duke had given her. 

She felt so forlorn and dezolate, poor child, 
she was positively afraid to seek lodgings alone, 
but surely Duke’s friends would help her. He 
had proved so correct in his opinion of Mrs. Vesey 
she thought he would be equally so in his praise 
of the Brandons’ ; but all the same it was with a 
sinking heart that Gladys pulled the bell at 
T:egarthan Mansions, as the new-looking flats 
were called, and asked the porter whether Mrs, 
Brandon was at home. 

“ Fifth floor,” said that: official shortly ; “ you'll 
see the name up.” 

Tregarthan Mansions were very new and very 
cheap, and a lift was not included in the con- 
veniences, and Gladys toiled up four long flights 
of stairs on foot. Yes; sure enough she came to 
two doors: on the right was painted up “ Mr, 

Richard Brandon,” on the left “ Miss Pain,” and, 
~~ terribly nervous, she pulled the former 
bell. : 





A girl opened it who looked hardly her senior. 
How. she could possibly have been four years 
married and a governess for seven, to start with, 
Gladys could not imagine. However, she managed 
to falter out her anxious question—could she see 
Mrs. Brandon ? 

“She is out now; but we expect her in every 
minute. Will you wait for her?” 

“Thank you. My name is Keith, and——” 

“Mrs. Brandon is expecting you,” said the 
other girl, cheerfully. “Do come in and sit 
down, or she will never forgive me.” 

The sitting-room was so small as to suggest 
the idea that Tregarthan Mansions were on the 
seale of a good-sized doll’s-house. A gentleman 
with the wan, pinched look on his face chronic 
— often gives, turned to greet Gladys with’ a 
smile, 

“Sit down, Miss Keith,” he said, cheerfully ; 
“‘my wife won’t be long. Marmaduke Blake was 
here a few days ago, and she has been expecting 
you ever since,” 4 =e 

“ How could you know my natie?”’ 

He smiled. 


“T heard you"mention it ort Mally” 


“to the bright-eyed girl who as p 8 
—“ my wife Won't’ bé long, will = =— 
“She said helf-past™ four,” replied the girl. 


“ Mise“Keith, I see I"unitist intro 


oe myself, I 
am May Nairn’ 


ago Mrs, Brandon was 
one of the teachers at the school where I was 
educated, and #0, T canié to London to 
seek miy fortune, I came and planted myself as 
close to her as eyer Icould get. I have the 
other flat on this floor, and [usually haunt my 
friends.” = ew 

Gladys smiled } she really couldn’t help it. 

“ Do you live all alone?” 

“Yes. I am a kind of Jack-of-all-trades. I 
copy manuscripts when anyone will trust them to 
me ; I give music lessuns; I write sentimental 
love stories ; and do elaborate embroidery. I’m 
just a little of everything, and I’m getting on 
grandly.” . 

She had been putting on her hat while she 
spoke, and now she unceremoniously took her 
departure, declaring she had a great deal to do 
at home. 

Mr. Brandon looked at Gladys thoughtfully. 

‘*Duke told us of your double bereavement 
and loss of fortune. The last weeks must have 
been a terrible trial for you.” 

“It has been dreadful! I used to think I had 
so many friends, and now I don’t believe any 
other creature can be so desolate.” 

“There comes my wife,” said Dick, his whole 
face brightening ; “I hear her step.” 

She came in as he spoke, a pretty little woman 
with a sunny smile and bright brown eyes. She 
took Gladys Keith’s fancy even before her kindly 
words of welcome ; and when she declared her 
guest must have some tea before she even 
thought of anything else, the poor: child: agreed, 
quite forgetting she had not secured a night’s 
shelter, and that her boxes were in a’ railway 
cloak-room, 


_— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue law, which is so often represented as a 
laggard, for once moved quickly. It was October 
when Owen Tudor was attracted by the sight of 
his own name in the agony column of the 7imes, 
It was only late November when his claim to be 
Edmund Tudor’s grandson, and the next-of-kin 
of the late squire, was fully acknowledged ; and 
be went home to the little house in Camberwell 
with the cheerful news that he was master of 
Diamond End and ten thousand a year. The 
three -sisters made quite a little festival in 
honour of the occasion, and as the party gathered 
round the fire it would have been hard to find 
four brighter faces; only on Mrs. Montague’s 
there rested the shadow of a cloud. It was as 
though this prosperity was too great and sudden 
for her to believe in it. 

“I’m glad you are a rich man,” she said 
peevishly ‘to her son ;’ “and I ‘hope you'll do 
something for your sisters while you ‘have the 
power. 1 dare say you'll lose all this fine fortune 





as strangely as you've got it ; and if you do your 
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duty you'll make our future: safe before you 
think of anything else.” 

Owen was cut to the heart. Had he not 
always thought of their future before anything 
else? but before he could utter a word of 
reproach Doris burst out impatiently,— 

“Mother, how can you? Owen has always 
been the best.and dearest brother in the world, 
and I know he’d never let one of us want for 
anything ; but this good, fortune comes to him 
through his father, and we, haven’t the least 
claim upon it,” 

“Speak for yourself, please,” said Mrs. Monta- 
gue, shortly “7 have my claim to a suitabie pro- 
vision as John Tudor's widow,” and with that 
she flounced out of the room in a temper. 

“ Don’t mind, Owen,” said Ethel, putting her 
hand on her brother's shoulder. “ Mother never 
can bear not to be first in everything ; you must 
enjoy your good fortune, dear, and not think of 
her prejudices.” . 

“ There was so much I wanted to talk about,” 
said poor Owen, sadly, “aud now I don’t expect 
we shall see mother again to-night.” 

No,” said Doris, gravely. ‘‘ Look here, Owen; 
let us. four have a long talk, and to-morrow we 
will try and persuade mamma to do what you 
want.” 

The little servant had removed all traces of 
the meal; the fire burnt, brightly, and the 
brother and. sisters, gathered round it, a happy, 
united party, for Mrs, Montague’s fads and tem- 
per were, alas, of such frequent occurrence that 
they had ceased to be alarming. 

“ The firm. will release me at once,” said Owen 
cheerfully, ‘‘and I propose we all go down to 
Diamond End~ next week ; I. should like us to 
get comfortably settled in: before Christmas.” 


Doris had been looking.into the-fire almost as: 


though she saw a story. written there; now she 
lifted her eyes to Owen's with a. strange, wistful 
entreaty. 

“Mamma and the younger ones can go with 
you, Owen, and I will come for the Christmas 
holidays; but you mustn’task me to give up my 
teaching, dear, and live on you, for I coulda’s do 
ait.” 

“ Doris!” cried her brother sadly, “ Doris!” 
repeated the girls in tones of amazement, ‘ what 
in the world do you mean ?” 

“It is not that I'm too proud to take things 
from you, dear,” she said to her brother, ‘and 
I'm as glad as ever you can be because of your 
good fortune ; but, Owen, I should never make a 
fine lady, and I can't bear to leave. Canberwell.” 

A light broke ‘suddenly on Owen Tudor. 

“Ts it Ashley Croft,” he asked :gently, ‘ that 
you can’t bear parting from, not Camberwell ?” 

Doris nodded. 

‘‘ We've understood eachother for months,” 
she said quietly, “ but Ashley's salary is only a 
hundred a year, and even if he would have let me 
go on teaching, my earnings. were wanted at 
home; so you see, Owen, there..was no chance of 
our being married; but I saw: him yesterday, and 
his salary is going to be raised at Christmas, he 
was'eo pleased, poor fellow, I couldn’t tell him I 
was going away.” 

Ashley Croft was. a gentleman, but as poor as 
Owen Tudor had been three months before; still, 
but for the wonderful events of the last. weeks he 
would haye been regarded as quite a suitable 
match for Doris Montague. 

Owen knew it, he felt. Ashley had a right to be 
considered, and yet he hated the thought of the 
new home without his favourite sister. 

“There will be trouble: with mother,” he said 
gravely. “Doris, can’t you come with us, and 
wait at Diamond Ead till Croft has a home ready 
for you?” 

**No, Qwen ; he would never have a home he 
would think grand enough for me then. No, let 
me keep on with my teaching, and just spend. my 
holidays with you ; I shall be happier so. Of 
course, when Ashley and I are married, we shall 
be very humble people, but I can trust you, dear 
old ‘boy; not to look down on us as poor:relations.” 

‘‘Tt’s such a pity,” said Arlene naively, “you 
are so pretty, Doris. Mother :thinks when we go 
to Northshire, you. are sure. to marry a uoble- 
man), : ry 

“I don’t want. anyone.aobler than Ashley,” 





said Doris, with a charming blueh. ‘You and 
Ethel must please mother by making grand 
matches, Arline ; somehow I don’t think I care 
much for riches, Iam sure we shall be very 
happy.” 

Owen looked at her fondly, and: believed her. 
It would be a Lappy home, however poor, that 
got Doris in it. 

Somehow her news had taken the first flush off 


' his new satisfaction in his prospects. 


After Ethel and Arline had gone to bed, his 
eldest sister still lingered, and Owen felt instinc- 
tively that she had something more to tell him. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked affectionately, 
“are you going to tell me Croft is coming to 
see me; you know Doris I have no authority 
over you, you are of age; besides, I doubt in 
any case if a half brother would have a voice 
in the matter; but I'll tell the old chap I 
can trust him fully with my favourite sister.” 

“} know you will be kind to Ashley ——. 
Owen, it is something quite different I want to 


J: t cgod 
“Say it then, Doris, my dear girl, don’t look 
so troubled, it would take a great deal to make 


‘any words between you and me.” 


“Your great uncle had no children, Owen, 
or, of course. you would not have been his 
heir ; but it seems to me he must have meant 
to do something with his money.” 

Owen -Tudor started. Mr. Vesey had never 
mentioned Gladys Keith to him, but had main- 
tained an absolute silence respecting Richard 
Tudor’s domestic life. 

“There must be someone,” went on Doris 
gravely, “who expected, not the whole inheri- 
tance, but at least a legacy.. Owen, if you find 
it is so; if there is any one to whom your 


‘sudden prosperity means a great disappointment, 


couldn’t yourdo-something-for-them ? 1 don’t 


|mean much; just enough money to start him 
‘in life in’ some profession, or if it’s a girl a small 
‘ allowance.” 


Owen's answer was prompt. 

“I must be a selfish wretch,” he said frankly, 
“for it never once occurred to’me ; there must 
have been: someone,..of course; fur Mr.. Vesey 
expressly told me the Squire had spared no 
money or trouble in improving the estate, and a 
man does not take such care of his possessions if 
he means a stranger to come after him. I'll see 
to it; Doris;.I don’t think I’m Don Quixote, I 
couldn’t give up my inheritance, but I will 
make an ample provision for anyone who: has 
suffered through me.” 

“Ttis just like you,” said Doris fondly. 

“ And now, sister mine, is there anything else ; 


‘it is nearly midpight, and -——' 


Doris hesitated, 

“I suppose you will have a great deal of money; 
Owen.” 

“Ten thousand a year and a goodly sum in 
the bank ;~ you shall not go to Croft empty- 
handed, dear,” 

“ Tt.-wasn’t that. Owen, it seems a horrible 
thing to ask you, but 1 want you not to settle 
any income on mother.” 

Owen looked bewildered. 

* Doris; you must have some reason,” 

“Yes,” said the girl frankly, “I have, Owen. 
I am the only one of us three girls who can 
remember my father. I know speculation ruined 
him, I know more ; you may not have guessed it, 
but mamma was infected with his mania for it 
too, Oh, you can’t think what it is; we should 
never have been so frightfully poor, but. that 
every penny, every shilling she could take out of 
the housekeeping purse has gone—in that.” 

“ But Doris, people can’t speculate with pence 
and shillings.” 

“They cau,” said Doris, “ you have no idea of 
the worthless schemes, the cheap lotteries set on 
foot by unprincipled scoundrels where halfcrowns 
are raked in from poor women, who believe they 
will- have their pence turned into pounds. As 
soon as the law gets wind of itithey are prohibited : 
but they have generally feathered their nest 
first. 

“Tf you settle an income on our mother every 
penny of it will go as I have warned you. ;, she 


| will: plunge further and further. into. the vortex, 





limited. liability, so that the failure of one would 
ruin her,” 

Owen groaned, prosperity did not secure the 
unmixed blessing he had thought.it. “I won't 
forget your warning dear,” he said gravely, “I 
know what it must have cost you to give it me.” 

Long after his sisters had retired, the new 
owner of -Diamond End sat over the fire in 
anxious. thought. This taen was the secret of 
his mother’s ever varying spirits, her bursts of 
despair alternating with her visions of movey; 
and this was the woman he was going.to take 
into one of the most exclusive neighbourhoods, 
and make mistress of a grand old country 
mansion, 

“There’s only one thing for it,” groaned the 
poor fellow. ‘I must get an honest housekeeper 
and give her unlimited authority. All money 
required for expenses must go through her hands ; 
I must give the girls their own allowance, and 
then if. my poor mother spends hers iv shares 
and lotteries, why it will only mean paying it 
twice over.” 

But Doris had destroyed a hope that had found 
birth in Oweu’s heart. Mrs. Montague loved 
London passionately. She was a jealous, exact- 
ing woman, the very last person to Le happy in a 
home of which she was not absolute mistress. To 
take a pretty flat for her in town, and allow her 
a comfortable income, had been her son's idea ; 
then, whenever she had the “sulks,” or was 
grievously offended with him, she could have 
retired to her own abode, and the girls, though 
nominally living with her, could have passed most 
of their time at Diamond Eud; this poor little 
castle in the air was shattered now. 

The next morning Owen called on Mr. Vesey 
early, to the latter's surprise. _ All busiuess had 
been settled yesterday, and there seemed no reason 
for Mr. Tudor’s visit. 

“T want to ask youa question,” said the young 
man. “If my great uncle had lived long enough 
to make another will after his wife's death, have 
you any idea who would have been his heir ¢” 

“T am sotry you have asked me,” said Mr. 
Vesey, gravely; ‘“‘ but, as the merest charity 


‘child ‘about Diamond End could tell you the 


truth, J cannot withold it. Mr. Tudor intended 
to. leave everything to his adopted daughter, 
Gladys: Keith, .As she was his wife’s niece he 
knew her interests would not suffer in Mra. 
Tudor’s hands.” 

“Why did you not tell me before?” cried 
Owen. “Idon’e say T am generous enough to 
give up.everything to Miss Keith, but I will gladly 
make an honourable provisiou for her. I thin 
you told me there was mouey in the funds, repre- 
senting my ‘uncle’s. savings? Will you kindly 
tuke steps for settling ten thousand pounds of 
that on the'young lady at once {” 

Mr., Vesey shvok his head. 

“It-is a kindJy chought, but I fear it has come 
too late.” 

“What can you mean? Surely you understand 
[ would not. hurt Miss. Keith’s feelings by any 
show of patronage. I waut her simply to accept 
a share of her uncle’s wealth, She need never 
mention the subject to me. I would gladly re- 
ceive her as a kinswoman and my sisters’ friend ; 
but taking this provision, which it is my duty to 
offer, does not bind her evento know us.” 

Mr., Vesey shock his head again. 

“There were very sad circumstances connected 
with Miss Keith’s loss of fortune ; her nearest 
relations positively refused to offer her a home, 


Her oldest friends begged her to come w them, 


but she refused; partly because their house was 
so near Diamond End it would have been torture 
to her to live there, and partly because she had 
refused to marry their favourite son, and thought 
her presence iu his home would drive him from 
it. Ske was a very proud girl, and she declared 
she would rather earn her own liviug. My house 
is at Kensington, and I persuaded her to come to 
us till her plans were settled,” 

“And she: is now your guest? Perhaps you 
will allow me to cal] on her and make her acquaint- 
ance ¢” F 

“ She was only with us.a week, I went home 


| one evening to find her. gone; my wife could 


throw no light on her absence. She had been 


perhaps. taking shares in companies .with un- | lying.down with a.bad headache all day. The 
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servants could only say Miss Keith had driven off 
in a cab with her boxes. She left no line of fare- 
well, no message of explanation. This happened 
early in September, and from that day not one of 
the friends, who had known her from infancy, 
have ever heard of Gladys Keitb.” 

“But you made enquiries——” 

“T made every possible enquiry. Ungrateful, 
as she seemed to us, I felt certain her conduct 
could be explained if I saw her. Sir John Blake, 
her uncle’s oldest friend, joined me in the quest, 
but after days and weeks of anxious search, he 
came to the conclusion that Gladys must be 
dead.” 

“ Dead ! ” 

“The money standing to her credit at the bank 
was drawn out the day after she left us. It 
might have kept her for some time, but Gladys 
Keith was far too beautiful and aristocratic look- 
ing to pass unnoticed. We have employed one of 
the astutest detectives in London, and he declares 
he can find no trace of her. She had not a single 
friend in this vast city. She had no more idea 
than a child of the value of money, and yet 
Jaspard is positive she has applied to none of the 
recognised agencies for women’s work ; while she 
could not have obtained work privately without 
references, and, poor girl! of these she had 
none,” 

“ But to think her dead sounds terrible.” 

“She had a bitter disappointment,” went on 
Mr. Vesey. “The man she loved deserted her 
the day he discovered her poverty. There was 
not a creature in the whole world she eared for, 
she had nothing to hope for, nothing to look for- 
ward to. She had lost home, parents, love, 
wealth, all at one stroke. Mr. Tudor, if ever 
there was a creature in this world whose life 
must have seemed worthless to them, that crea- 
ture was poor Gladys Keith. 

“My own opinion is she took the existence 
which had become so painful. Speak kindly, 
think mercifully of her. She was almost a child 
~ see, and fate had been terribly unkind to 

er.’ 

“Tf it be as you think,” said Owen, sadly, “I 
shall never be able to forgive myself.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. Remember, if I am right, 
poor Gladys Keith’s sorrows were ended before 
you saw the advertisement for her uncle’s next 
of kin.” 

Going slowly and sadly out into the quiet 
precincts of the Temple, Owen Tudor thought he 
should never care for his new inheritance. To 
him it would be haunted by thoughts of the girl 
whose story he had just heard. The outside 
world was gloomy enough ; the fog had grown 
even thicker while he was with Mr. Vesey, and 
now it was so dense he could hardly see across 
the road. 

He was standing opposite Chancery-lane trying 
to cross, when he saw a young girl at his side 
apparently waiting for the same purpose. Her 
patience did not equal his, for she started too 
soon and’ would have been knocked down by a 
cab, had not Owen rushed forward and dragged 
her literally from under the horse’s feet. As it 
was, one of her arms was terribly bruised, and 
she trembled so that she could hardly stand. 

Used to London, Owen knew every inch of the 
Strand and Fleet-street. He had soon pilotted 
his charge safely into a quiet confectioner’s, where 
it being too early for the general rush of cus- 
tomers, they obtained the monopoly of the 
young lady behind the counter. 

She led the way to a quiet corner, established 
the poor girl on a chair, held a glass of wine to 
her lips and generally “looked after” her to 
such good purpose that in a very few minutes 
the colour came back to her cheeks and she 
began to apologise for the trouble she had given. 
Then, for the first time, Owen Tudor really saw 
her face, and felt it was the most perfect he had 
ever seen, 

The stranger was a slight, graceful figure, with 
wistful blue eyes, and hair of the richest, sunniest 
brown. Clear, rather decided features; a great 


deal of intellect in the broad, white brow, but 
with something in the expression of the blue 
eyes which touched a man’s heart and held his 
fancy. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, gratefully, 





to Owen Tudor. “ You have saved my life and 
I shall never forget it.” 

“TI did very little. I wish you would allow 
me to see you home, Indeed, it is not right for 
you to be out alone in this fog. Your mother 
would be anxious about you.” 

“TI have no mother,” said the girl, almost 
defiantly. “I am alone in the world, and I am 
pretty used to taking care of myself; but my arm 
is very painful, and I feel almost stunned, so 
that if yo really would not mind seeing me 
home I should be very much obliged.” 

Had she been an old woman she could not have 
accepted his offer with more composure ; perhaps 
she was in too much pain to realize that he was 
a good-looking young man and an utter stranger 
to her. Owen could not quite equal her calm, 
but he asked quietly where she lived. 

“Tregarthen Mansions, close to the Gray’s-inn- 
road, they are new flats not long built.” 

She never spoke a single word on the drive 
there. She did not even attempt a remonstrance 
when he handed her into a cab, which at any 
other time she would have regarded as a sinful 
luxury. She just sat at his aide, pale and 
motionless as a beautiful statue, and when he 
offered her his arm she took it as a matter of 
course, as though it had been a walking-stick. 

Owen Tudor had some experience of poverty, 
but his poorest home had never run up four 
flight of steep stairs. He felt the girl grow 
heavier on his arm, and he almost carried her up 
the last flight and then, following the direction of 
her glance, hammered with his knuckles at the 
left hand door on which was painted Miss 


Nairn. 
(To be continued.) 








A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Lapy Acnes BLANQUEVILLE had just returned 
from a long drive and visit to an old and well- 
loved friend, who was staying at a house some 
distance from her own. The March day had 
been clear but very cold, and Lady Agnes was 
congratulating herself that she had not permitted 
her boy to join her in this drive as she was 
bowled swiftly up to the entrance of her own 
house, : 

“T must write to Patricia this evening,” was 
another thought that flashed through her mind at 
this moment. “I have not heard for several 
days, and Iam anxious about her. Somehow I 
feel the child is not well again. Belton is such 
a cold place, and Pat is as fragile as a flower 
now-a-days |” 

Lady Agnes sighed at this, for her heart was 
full of love and sorrow through that love when 
she remembered the delicacy of her own ewe 
lamb and the failing strength of the girl who 
was hardly less dear to her than her own child, 

“Constance does not seem to recognise how 
very cerious Pat’s illness has been,” Lady Agnes 
said impatiently to herself. 

And then she found herself arrived before the 
door, and as she did so she gave an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure, which changed quickly 
however into undisguised alarm. 

“Neville! you here! When did you come, 
and what—what is the matter?” Lady Agnes 
grew pale to her lips, she faltered out her bus- 
band’s name, and then the name of her boy. 
She was well strung for agitation and alarm 
where the latter was concerned. 

Neville Blanqueville took her two trembling 
hands in his and led her indoors. 

“My uncle is quite well, so is Francis,” he 
answered her tenderly ; then he paused, “it is 
Patricia who wants you,” he said, after that 
pause, and the sound in his voice was such that 
Lady Agnes had never heard before. 

“ Patricia |” 

The young man held her hands a little more 
tightly. 

“You must go to Belton Towers at once,” he 
said; and then quietly, almost curtly, he gave her 


‘into a chair and stood beside her c' 





the tragic news of the day before that had been 
telegraphed to the leading morning papers and 
was known by this hour all over the world of 
London and clubland, but which had not yet 
reached to the remote country place where Lady 
Agnes was staying. 

“T came to you as fast as I could travel, dear,” 
Neville Blanqueville said. He put we ay 

g her 
hands as he told all he had to tell. 

The news that had been telegraphed to him 
the night before was so terrible, so utterly un- 
expected, so appalling that Lady Agnes was 
stunned for a few moments, 

“ Danvers dead ! dear handsome Danvers dead 
dead !” thought revolved round and round this 
one fearful fact—then like a current of fire came. 
the awakening of other thoughts, the conscious- 
ness of what this would mean to Patricia! 

Lady Agnes gave a little cry. 

“Oh! that poor child, Oh! that poor heart, 
Neville, if this is really true—it will be her death. 
You know what her love was for her brother 
This will surely end her life too!” 

“You will go to her?” Neville Blanqueville 
said gently, but he knew he had no need to ask 
such a question. The whole of this woman’s 
big, motherly heart was yearning over the gir! 
who must be at this moment in a state of 
anguish such as few human hearts could ever 
know. It was strange that the first instinct of 
illimitable pity that came to Lady Agnes was for 
the sister not the wife of the dead man. 

Later on, when every preparation for her hasty 
departure had been made, and she had deter- 
mined to accept the escort of Neville Blanque- 
ville instead of her husband (knowing that her 
boy would fret less if his father remained near 
him) on her journey to Belton Towers, Lady 
Agnes spoke of Miriam with a touch of deep, 
true pain in her voice. 

" What an awful thing ; what a fearful ending 
to their happiness, Neville. What will she do, 
poor young wife? alas! human sympathy seems 
utterly impoesible in such a sorrow as this !” 

“Do not let your heart be tov troubled about 
Lady Settefeild,” Neville Blanqueville said, and 
his tone was undisguisedly bitter ; '‘ give all your 
thought to'the one who needs it. However 
bruised Lady Settefeild may feel at first she will 
soon recover, my dear aunt.” 

Lady Agnes turned her white, tear-stained face 
to her nephew. 

“ Neville—what are you saying ?do you know ? 
You are speaking very cruelly of poor Miriam. I 
know you never really liked her. I saw that 
at once, but still, my dear, at such a time !” 

Neville carried his aunt’s hand to his lips. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, gently, “‘ this is not the 
moment to let the bitterness of the truth have 
full play—and my heart will not travel ond 
Patricia. I weuld have given my life to have 
spared her a quarter of this sorrow, and after all 
I could do nothing.” 

Lady Agnes was deeply touched by the misery 
in his tone. 

“My poor boy—and I never guessed this ; but 
you must not grieve in this way, Neville.” 

He shook his head with a fugitive smile. He 
understood her to suggest a touch of hope for 
the future, but he had never deceived himself 
with Patricia ; there was no pretence or coquetry 
as with other women. 

Had she been able to give him hope, she would 
have given it to him in that last interview they 
had had the day he left Belton Towers. 

“ My future and my happiness are nothing,” he 
said to Lady Agnes. ‘‘We must think only of 
her, and pray that this blow may be softened to 
her in Heaven’s own merciful way.” 

The catastrophe that had occurred at Belton 
Towers had been wide spread in its influence of 
horror incredulous at first, then oppressive. 

The Earl had been exceedingly popular though 
a strict master, he had managed to make no 
enemies. 

His justice had been always tempered with 
mercy, and his charity had been regulated in a 
way to reach all alike. 

The news of his sudden and shocking death 
spread a sensation of cold fear and distress 
mingled throughout the domain of farmers and 
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country folk over whom he reigned a sort cf 
sovereign, 

Two points in the whole terrible affair were 
prominent in all the hushed gossip that ensued 
.oon as the news was verified. 

The first of these was the unanimous grief 
over Lady Patricia’s grief, for the young girl’s 
adoration for her brother, and her brother's de- 
sotion to her was a household word with all the 
tenants and people about Belton ; the second 
point was incredulity of the men to believe it 
possible that his lordship could have met his 
death by so clumsy an accident. 

Of course it was an accident; on that point 
none could differ, since the description of the 
attitude of the body fully proved this, but the 
fact that perplexed the farmers and others, was 
the idea that so perfect and skilled a sportsman 
a3 Lord Settefeild had shown himself to be ever 
tince his boyhood, could have managed to meet 
= so strange an accident and so terrible a 
ate. 

And this was a feeling that found expression in 
the mind of all those who read the account of his 
death, and who had had apportunity of know- 
ing him well. 

The same perplexed sorrow that was so fully 
spread rownd and about the neighLourhood of 
Belton bad made itself felt quite as surely in that 
section of the London world in which, of course, 
the dead man held a foremost position. 

“But ! good heavens how is it possible Sette- 
feild c have met with such an accident ? 
From the accounts it seems too strange to be 
believed, especially when one remembers what a 
splendid hand he was, poor chap, with any sort 
of gun.” 

This speech, or something exactly like it, was 
the one expression that seemed to ring in Neville 
Blanqueville’s ears, as he sat trying to realise the 
awful blow that had fallen upon the woman he 
loved, and making his plans swiftly to send her 
the only help in his power. 

“ Tt was a clumsy accident and a strange one, 
too,” he said to himself and something seemed 
to come to him making his chilled heart burn 
for a moment and his face grow very stern. 

“ Pray Heaven I may be wrong,” he said to 
himself, “ but I have the presentiment upoa me 
that this was no accident, and that that beautiful 
worthless young wife of his must have been in- 
strumental in some way in bringing this about. 

“Since I came across Lingfield the other day 
and had my worst ideas confirmed about the fair 
Miriam’s doings in Russia, I have never been 
free of this doubt. Lingfield is a gréat scandal- 
monger, as all the world knows; but his story 
about seeing Miriam three years ago travelling 
confidentially with young Lindsey was too well 
substantiated by date and proof to be utterly 
discredited, although I did my best to! shut him 
up. If by any chance she has been playing a 
deceitful game with Settefeild and he has found 
it out, this, in my eyes, would account for every- 
thing. However, my lips must be sealed what- 
ever comes, for Patricia's sake | ” 

It is absolutely impossible to- attempt to des- 
cribe the gloom that hung over Belton Towers 
when Lady Agues and her nephew arrived. 

The servants seemed utterly demoralised, and 
wandered to and fro with white, scared faces. It 
was Thorold Musgrove who received the travellers. 

“Thank Heaven you are come,” he said to 
Lady Agnes. 

The two young men clasped hands in silence. 

“Tt isa house of mourning, indeed,” Thorold 
said in a low voice, which betrayed in every note 
the hours of mental horror and pain through 
which he had passed. “ Lady Settefeild is very 
ill; her sister is with her, and her aunt also, but 
Lady Patricia,” Thorold’s words failed him, and 
at this moment Maxton, having heard of Lady 
Agnes’s arrival, came hurrying through the hall. 

“You will come to her at once, my lady, will 
you not? I—I can’t’ move her; she’s there 
kneeling by his side, not touching food nor 
drink. It will be ‘her death, my lady, if we 
don’t get her away.” Maxton’s usually bright, 
good humoured face was disfigured with the 
violence of her grief. 

Lady Agnes, though weary and heartsore, rose 
to her feet at once, 





“Take me to her,” she said, and then she 
turned to her nephew. “ Discuss things with Mr. 
Musgrove, and take every necssrary step. In the 
absence of my sister and my husband I must look 
to everything, and you must help me, Neville.” 

The young man merely bowed his head, and 
as she went up the stairs slowly followed by Max- 
ton, Mr. Blanqueville led the way to the library. 

“ You have been very good,” he said to Thorold. 
“There are no thanks sufficient for all you have 
done,” 

Thorold stood, a worn, haggard man, by the 
library fire. 

“Tam glad you are come,” he made answer, 
“youand Lady Agnes. I hesitated to telegraph 
to her; I feared the shock would be so great ; so 
Isent to you. The responsibility to act seemed 
to devolve upon me, although I am practically 
a stranger.” 

Neville Blanqueville was silent a long while, 
then he spoke in a low tone. 

“Did you see her? will—will she ever be able 
to bear this. He was so much to her ; so very, 
very much.” 

Thorold understood him, though no name was 
spoken. He knew it was Patricia who was in the 
other man’s thoughts, not Miriam. 

“She will live, I think,” he said, in a dull, 
tired sort of way ; for even in this moment of 
darkest trouble the human part of his heart 
could not but wince at the evidence of Neville 
Blanqueville’s love for Patricia ; “but it will never 
be the same life to her.” 

“ And Lady Settefeild ?” 

“Her grief is very violent. She is very ill, I 
am told.” 

Neither of the men looked at one another, and 
yet in both there was that shrinking doubt, 
that unbidden contempt, mingling in with their 
thoughts of Miriam. 

By and-by Neville Blanqueville asked a few 
leading questions about the discovery of the 
body. Thorold’s evidence was most valuable, of 
course, since he had been with Smithson when 
the dead man was found. 

Thorold gave his information very quietly, and 
there was a long, long pause between the two 
men when all was told. Then, as by uncon- 
trollable force their eyes met, the hideous sug- 
gestion of disbelief in the reality of the accident 
was revealed in their mutual glance. 

It was with a suffocating sensation of relief 
that they both turned as the door opened. It 
was Lady Agnes, her face blanched and worn. 

“T have succeeded in getting her into her own 
room. She seems to be stunned. She has shed 
no tears, Her mental condition alarms’ me 
beyond description. She must be taken away 
from here as soon as possible ; but I am sure [ 
shall never be able to move ber until after the 
funeral. Let every arrangement be hastened. 
It is not of the dead only we must think, but of 
the living. Neville, telegraph to your uncle ; he 
must come here for a few hours to-morrow, 
though he cannot stay. Mr. Musgrove, I beg 
you, in the name of friendship, not to leave us at 
this time.” 

Thorold bent his head ; he could not answer. 
It seemed to him as though, the moment he un- 
sealed his lips, the floodgates of his love and his 
sorrow thust be broken once and for ever—and 
that the secret treasure of his heart must be pro- 
claimed to the world. He went out of the room 
very quietly after awhile. Lady Agnes, putting 
her own weakness and agitation on one side, was 
dictating and arranging every sort of detail with 
her nephew. 

The «il went out of the house—out into the 
cold . ap night. He walked he knew not 
where; a fever was in his brain. The beat of 
his heart was fast and furious. 

Ha had gone through much in his early life ; 
but it was reserved for this moment to teach 
him the meaning of mental anguish in its fullest 
sense. By-and-by he stumbled against a tree; 
the shock seemed to wake some nerve in his 
body. He burst into bitter weeping ; then, out 
in the dark and the damp, he fell suddenly upon 
his knees, and he prayed for Patricia—prayed 
with an intensity, an eagerness, and a faith that 
had never come to him before. It was his only 
power of aid in this her darkest hour. 





He could not put out his hand and give her 
tangible and bodily consolation. There was noue 
living who could do this; but he could always 
love her—always pray for her; and this he did 
with such an abandonment of doubt, such fulness 
of trust and faith, that when he rose staggeringly 
to his feet he seemed to feel that the darkest, the 
cruellest weight of ker suffering would pass away 
from her, and that she would yet live to know 
another time of happiness that would be hallowed, 
not shadowed, by the tragedy that lay upon her 
life now. 


CHAPTER XXXVI, AND LAST. 


Ong glorious October afternoon, a man was 
standing at the edge of the Park, waiting to 
croes one of the streets leading into Piccadilly, 
when he suddenly became aware that someone, 
and avery pretty girlish someone, was bowing 
and smiling and gesticulating to him from a very 
smart Victoria, and as he realised this Thorold 
(for it was he), saw that the girl had peremptorily 
stopped the carriage, and that she was beckoning 
to him to come and speak to her. 

‘Thorold | Thorold! is it really you? Oh! 
how glad Iam! Don’t you know me Thorold?” 
she cried much excited and delighted, and as he 
obeyed her summons she rattled on excitedly. 

“T have got my hair done up of course, still I 
don’t think I am very much changed ! How you 
are staring at me!” Die ADC 

“Well, I must stare,” Thorold said laughingly, 
although the laugh and its accompanying smile 
died away immediately, “is it really you, Babs ? 
and is this your carriage? Surely,” here 
Thorold’s voice took a tone of alarmed amazement, 
“Surely you are not going to tell me you are 
married, Babs, and you were only a baby when I 
went away!” 

“Married |!” This delighted Babs, or rather 
Miss Barbara Stapleton as she was now called, 
“Oh! dear, you areanice man. No I am not 
married, but I am out and grown up. I was 
presented last season and I am staying now with 
Dolly, she is married, but of course you know all 
about that. This is her car:iage. She is shopping 
in Bond street and I always go for a little drive 
when she is shopping, especially” observed Babs, 
with all her old candour, “ when she is buying 
new things for her boy. Oh ! dear, when Dolly 
begins to shop for her baby there is an end of 
everything, but Thorold, how nice to see you 
again! When did you get back? How brown 
you are, nearly as gipsy-like as I am!” 

Babs rattled on in her old style for another 
five minutes and then she simply insisted on 
Thorold’s getting into the carriage and driving 
back to see Dolly. ‘ 

“ She would never forgive me if I did not take 
you with me, We are always talking about you, 
you know Thorold, please get in and tell me all 
about yourself. 

“Ts’nt it funny that I am grown up, I am 
seventeen and have forgotten how to romp 
altogether.” 

“You will always be little Babs to me, “said 
Thorold smilingly. 

He took his seat in the luxurious Victoria and 
Babs gave the footman orders to drive back to 
the shop where they had left Lady Donnithorne. 

“ Doesn’t he look shocked !”’ she whispered to 
Thorold. ‘1 do love to upset Dolly’s servants, 
they are so solemn. I must say” Babs frankly 
owned, “that I succeed admirably. Now 
Thorold, talk—talk—talk. Think what a lot you 
have to tell us all. Why it is more than a year 
and a half since you went to India to build 
palaces and things, and you have not written half 
as much as you promised to do—except to 
mother, and she is so mean she has alwaye kept 
your letters to herself.” : 

Thorold tried to keep pace with the girl’s 
merry chatter ; but somehow he felt strangely 
nervous—fearful almost as to what she would say 
next. Whose name would come dancing next 
from her lips. 

He had arrived in London only two days 
before, and he felt shy and bewildered by the 
rush and bustle of the life that once had been so 
familiar to him. Was it only eighteen months 
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since he had accepted that offer to go to Bombay ? 
Now that he wes back once more, the long long 
weeks, days, hours, of his exile from the Jand 
he loved (the land that held his heart, his very 
life), seemed as though they had been so many 
vague dreams. 

Even the heat, the different experiences and 
the labour of his sojourn in the far off East went 
away from his memory. He lived once again in 
his old self, in his old life, The hopes, the pain, 
the delight, the thoughts that circled to and fro 
in his mivd were all grown sharper since he had 
set foot again in England. 

And the struggle between his hope and his 
despair, that had so nearly grown in to a certainty, 
for tue latter feeling started up all anew to tor- 
ment and to weary. 

The sight of Babs brought back the past so 
vividly ; those hurried days that had ensued be- 
tween his departure from Belton and his starting 
forth on his journey to India, How clearly they 
and thew misery rose up before him. 

The girl sitting, chatting eagerly and delight- 
edly to him made a few observations to herself. 

“Thorold must have worked vey very hard 
out in India,” she thought, “he has grown so 
much thiuner, and when he is not talking, bis 
face is quite different, so grave and so sad. His 
hair, too, is quite changed ; it used to be so 
brown and bright, and now it is almost white at 
the sides. He doesn’t look old, but he looks 
tired. [ hope he won’t go back again just 
yet!” 

“Lady Donnithorne will be amazed to see her 
place usurped,” Thorold eaid, as the carriage 
rolle! up Bond-street and stopped before a shop. 
But Dolly was more than amazed, she was 
delighted. 

Her welcome was sincere and heartwhole. 

Marriage, the love and care of a good husband, 


the tender happiness of maternity had worked a 
complete cure in Doully’s heart, although like every 
Woman che kept the memory of her first love 


dream locked away in a corner of that heart. 

Under no circumstances could she ever meet 
Thorold Musgrove with indifference. 

Her pleasure at seeing him gave him a sincere 
touch of happiness. 

“You must come home with us and see my 
husband and my boy. It is just the hour to 
catoh both, aud John will be so delighted to meet 

ou,” 

Thorold agreed willingly. 

“T want nothing better, although I seem to 
know your husband well, from your letters and 
from dear Lady Stapleton’s.” 

“Ah!” Dolly said with conviction, “ you will 
have a warm welcome from mother, Thorold, and 
from dear old dad, tov,” 

“Thorold will be in great request,” cried Babs. 
She settled herself gracefully in her seat as the 
carriage started on. “I suppose you will have to 
go and see everyhody. Miriam isin town just 
now. I passed the two nurses with little Danvers 
when you left me, Dolly. Doesn’t it seem funny 
when we think that that poor little baby is the 
Earl of Settefeild and owner of all that pro- 
perty.” 

Thorold just glanced at Dolly. 

Lady Donnithorne’s face had lost its bright- 
ness for a nioment, and he knew that her mind 
had conjured up the same dark, sorrowful pic- 
ture as haunted his so persistently. 

“You will tell me everything someday,” he 
said to her almost under his breath, and Dolly 
bent her head in answer. 

She had something on her heart that she 
wished to say, but she trembled to speak it 
out, 

He had not as yet mentioned Patricia’s name 
and until he did she felt it would almost be an 
intrusion. 

There was and had been such a strange silence 
always with Patricia where he was concerned. 
She could not remember once hearing Pat either 
speak his name or ask a question about him. 

And yet Dolly had been only too sure this 
silence did not come from forgetfulness or from 
wilful neglect. 

There had been somethiug else which she had 
never quite understood only sorrowfully, most 
sorrowfully to berself, she had had to give birth 





to the thought that Miriam’s hand had been the 
real cause of this silence, 

The rupture between Lady Settefeild and her 
sister-in-law was 80 wide, so deep, so inexor- 
able. 

Dolly had no clue to the true nature of this 
rup*ure, she only recognised its existence and 
never even attempted to alter it. 

She was ia fact on only mere terms of acquaint- 
anceship with Miriam. 

The relation between them was not even a pre- 
tence of sisterly affection; the one thing that held 
Dolly in connection with her sister was the in- 
terest she took in Miriam’s son, the little Earl of 
Settefeild,a poor, weezened, terribly delicate child, 
whose life threatened to end at any moment, 

The child, too, was the one thread of connection 
between Patricia de Burgh and her brother's 
widow. For some reason, what she could never 
know, Miriam permitted her child to be taken, 
now and then, to see Patricia 

Dolly was not far wrong in imagining that this 
concession was not one of graciousness on Lady 
Settefeild’s part, but one of actual compulsion. 

She had been present once or twice on the 
occasion of these visits from Settefeild’s child to 
Patricia, and Dolly had always suffered deeply at 
such moments. 

The silent agony of the sister's heart seemed to 
find an outlet only in these interviews, and thé 
way in which Patricia would gather the tiny atom 
of humanity in her arms, or would kneel beside 
his gorgeous perambulator and bury her face in 
the cushions beside his little face, was something 
that Dolly could not remember without tears. 

She had often wondered in her heart how 
Thorold had been able to leave the girl in the 
hour when her grief had been most terrible. 

Dolly hai said to herself she was sure, quite, 
quite sure, that in due time Patricia would have 
turned slowly to Thorold’s deep love, and have 
found her consolation in i+, 

She had known of the man’s hesitation to speak, 
and she had understood that hesitation, but love 
is a great leveller ; and in the moment when death 
had come in such terrible guise to Patricia’s 
dearest and best loved, Thorold had not let the 
social difference between them stand for a single 
instant. : 

His heart had been written on his face if not 
on his lips, and Dolly had felt that Patricia 
had read this unspoken secret. And yet, de- 
spite this certainty, Dolly had been forced to 
stand by and see Thorold go out to a far-off 
land unchecked by Patricia, with not a word of 
graciousness to give him hope, not even a word of 
farewell. 

She knew that Thorold had desired to say fare- 
well to the woman he loved so completely; but she 
knew also that Patricia had not accorded him even 
this small thing, and that the silence she had 
started then had lived unbroken to the very end, 
up the present moment. 

Dolly was a little troubled as she sat beside 
Thorold driving him to her beautiful home. Would 
Patricia care when she knew he was once more in 
London 

Would she suffer when this knowledge came to 
her ? 

What should she (Dolly) do to be loyal to these 
two friends who were so very, very dear to her ? 

The questions pressed themselves forcibly upon 
her, but she put them from her for the moment. 

Patricia was at present staying with her aunt, 
Lady Agnes, or at least she was staying there 
when last she had written to Lady Donnithorne. 
She was to go almost immediately to join her 
mother, the Duchesse de Millerois, in Paris, from 
thence to pass the winter abroad. 

Dolly felt glad and sorry as she realised this, 

“Té only she might not know Thorold is back 
again,” was one thought, while simultaneously 
with this there came another,— 

“Tf only she and Thorold could meet once 
again, I believe all would go happily once they 
could meet !” 

She was thoughtful as these thoughts came 
and mingled together, but Babs atoned for all 
her sister’s quictness, She had. managed to tell 
Thorold a whole year of news as they had been 
rolling along te Grosvenor Square. 

‘* Mr, Blanqueville comes to see us very often, 





in fact nearly every day ; we are great friends he 
and I!” was one of the pieces of information she 
gave him. 

Just as they were turning into the square their 
carriage was passed by another mcre magnificent, 
if possible, than Lady Donnithorne’s equipage. 

“* Miriam |” exclaimed Babs, 

Thorold’s eyes rested on the well-remembered 
loveliness of the woman who once had been as a 
goddess in his estimation, and now was fallen so 
low. He coloured with that faint rush of shame 
that would never die as he recalled ‘the words of 
disloyalty she had spoken the very day her hus- 
band met his death. It was a sort of shock to 
him to see Miriam in colours, He had gone from 
Belton with the sound of her hysterical weeping 
ringing in his ears, and the paraphernalia of woe 
spread about her ; and now, she was smiling and 
bowing to him as if no such word as death or 
sorrow were in the English language. 

“Mimi is very smart to day,” Babs said. 
“That is another new frock—she will be furious 
you were with us, Thorold, and not with her! 
You will see, she will send you a letter of 
reproach !” 

“Babs!” Dolly said gently. 

“Oh | it is all right, Thorold is our friend, and 
he understands. Mimi, you must know Thorold, 
is awfully furious with Dolly, not only because 
she has such a nice husband, and all sorts of 
things, but because she is jealous about Lady 
Patricia. I suppose it is natural she should be 
jealous when Lady Patricia comes to see us so 
often, and never goes to Mimi.” 

Thorold’s eyes were looking into Dolly’s. The 
unspoken eagerness of his heart was forced into 
his eyes, 

Dolly answered that silent question. 

“Dear Patricia is much stronger now. She 
has grown so beautiful, Thorold. Her hair is 
almost white, but her face only looks younger, 
and her eyes! Well,” Dolly said hurriedly, 
“ John always says he thinks instantly of heaven 
when he looks into Patricia’s eyes. Her grief 
has softened her as it were in many little ways. 
She never speaks of him by any sort of chance. 
She is chiefly with her aunt, Lady Agnes. I 
daresay you saw the account of poor Francis’ 
2eath in the newspapers.” 

Thorold nodded his head. 

“ And,” he said after a little pause, “And she 
loves the child ?” 

“Her love is extraordinary. Sometimes their 
meetings take place at my house. Little Danvers 
comes there to see Patricia, I always grieve 
when these days happen; she is so ill after- 
wards,” 

The man listened as in a dream. 

These words about his love broke the silence 
of many weary months. 

How long was it since he had heard even the 
sound of Patricia’s name ? 

_He had thought himself grown so strong. He 
had told himself hope must never come again 
after that day when he wrote and asked her to 
see him before he sailed away and she had 
replied by sending back his own letter. He had 
been stunned at first by this act. It had seemed 
to him so incomprehensibly cruel for Patricia. 

That pride and position might once have 
stood between them he had known, but on this 
day he had almost done with a hope for love’s 
fulfilment. He had merely craved one word 
from her before going out into the world, and 
this word she had refused him--refused in a way 
at once blighting, terrible and conclusive. 

As they alighted at Lady Donnithorne’s house 
Babs ran gaily iv. 

“T am going to prepare baby for the honour in 
store for him!” she cried. “I expect Neville 
Blanqueville will be there already.” 

Dolly emiled faintly up at Thorold. 

“ Seventeen or fifteen Babs is just the same to 
us—if not to others. I fancy, however,” Dolly 
said this with a significance, “I fancy Mr, Blan- 
queville sees the difference more easily than we 
do—to me Babs will always be a baby !” 

She led the way into the hall. 

“Come into my own little’ room, Thorold,” 
she said, “ baby shall be brought to us, and if 
John has returned he is sure to be here.” 

Without pau-ing to hear what her servant had 
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tosay Lady Donnithorne led the way up a few 
steps to a charming room built beyond a con- 
servatory. 

“ John, dear!” she said, opening the door and 
then she stopped ; her voice changed ; she gave 
a little cry of great delight, great surprise, and 
she ran forward hurriedly, “Oh! darling, you 
here! They never told me ; when did you come ? 
Why did I not know? How glad I am to see 
you, Patricia.” 

Thorold hung back suddenly frozen to the 
spot by the picture that met his eyes. 

The tall, slender noble figure he knew so well 
with its clear pale face, its dark eyes, its pre- 
maturely whitened hair brushed loosely from 
the brows. ; 

The sound of the voice for which his ears had 
hungered came to him as in a dream. He 
scarcely lived in this moment—then he heard 
his own name called, and was conscious of Dolly’s 
little hands drawing him into the room. 

‘* Here is someone to greet you, Pat, darling,” 
she said; “an old friend—eatertain him till I 
return!” 

Thorold stood motionless within the room as 
Dolly shut to the door eoftly and stole away. 

There was a long, long pause between them, 
broken first by the man. “ Forgive me,” he said 
at last when speech came to him, “ forgive me, 
Lady Patricia, I would not have intruded—I did 
not know.” 

She.stood with her hands pressed to. her 

heart. 
“Oh!” she said, breathlessly, almost passion- 
ately, as he paused. ‘Oh! Thorold, Heaven is 
good to us. I have prayed that I might see you 
again—prayed that I might kneel and ask for 
your fofgiveness. I was so cruel to you—so— 
wrong—and you were 80 good to me. You 
helped me so much. I have been ashamed so 
long of myself. Even—even my cold hard 
burden of yearning grief has not been more 
terrible than the remembrance of my unjust 
wrong to you—of my doubt!” 

“Wrong! doubt!” The man came nearer. 
“Tell me all, dear,” he said, very, very gently. 
“T will do everything in my power to help you.” 

“ As if I did not know that!” Patricia said— 
this brokenly beneath her breath. “Oh! how I 
have suffered. I have thought of you dying, 
perhaps dead, out there, without the chance of 
knowing you had forgiven me. I—some great, 
happy chance must have led me to come here 
to-day,” the girl said, passionately ; “for I had 
begun to grow weary of hoping in vain—of ever 
being allowed to tell you my wrong.” 

“Do not talk of wrong, Patricia,’ Thorold 
said—he spoke with great emotion. “ You are 
incapable of wrong. I have grieved over you. I 
have never had one harsh thought for you. How 
could I when I love you, and have loved you, all 
this time?” 
wae stood and stretched out her hand to 

im. 

“And I—love you,” she said, simply. “I 
loved you then—lI shall love you till you die. 
It—it was Miriam who made me so cruel. We— 
we had one terrible scene afterwards, when he 
was laid in the grave, There were certain things 
I had to tell ber. I tried to do so gently ; but 
she was terribly angry ; and when our scene was 
nearly ended she introduced your name. She— 
she slandered you. Oh! I know it now. She 
brought an awful accusation against you, fixing 
it for the very morning of that day. I do not 
think I understood clearly all she said. She 
was so violent, so terrible. Only I was mad with 
grief then ; each word went through my heart. 
I was not sane. And when she spoke !——” 
She broke off, “but after—after—I knew—I 


saw—I suffered! oh! how I have suffered over- 


my hurt to you!” 

Thorold bent and kissed her hand. 

“Do not let it live in your thoughts, dear, 
another second. It-was worthy of Lady Sette- 
feild. More than that I cannot say, except, my 
love, my heart’s love, that if so terrible, so guilty 
a thing had been done by me, I would not dare 
to stand, as I do now, in your presence. You 
believe me, Patricia?” 

“With all my heart—with all my soul,” she 
answered. 





They stood, with hand clasped in hand, for a 
long moment. Then Thorold drew her nearer to 
him, and laid her proud, beautiful head on his 
heart. 

“My wife!” he said, reverently. “God grant 
I may give you consolation, if not happiness.” 

* 


A letter was brought to Thorold that same 
night. It was in Miriam’s handwriting. _ 

“Come to me,” she wrote. “I have waited 
for you to return. Once you asked me for my 
love—now I give it to you. I love you, Thorold 
—I love you, and you only! My love must 
triumph !” 

He tore the letter in half, and put it in an 
envelope. 

Your love,” he wrote, “has come too late.” 
The triumph lies not with a woman such as you. 
I bid you farewell—for ever.” 


[THE END.] 
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CHAPTER XLVI.—(continued.) 


* Ay,” he said, “ she is, dear Lucille. And must 
I lose her? Oh, Count, what will the separation 
cost me?” 

“ But it will not be for long,” said the Count. 
“You will come over after us, We cannot do 
without you. Nay, my dear Dartmouth, we have 
to recompense you for all your labours in our 
cause,” 

The tone with which the Italian said this showed 
that he already in fancy wielded the sceptre of 
Italian power, and the listener laughed in his 
heart with pitiless scorn at his dupe’s credu- 
lity. 

“Yes,” he said, “you must come—and soon, 
Dartmouth. We will marry you to Lucille. We 
will give you titles and wealth—nay, more, you 
shall join us in ruling the people you have helped 
to freedom.” 

Reginald Dartmouth grasped his hand with 
overwhelming gratitude. 

“My dear Count, think not of me but of your- 
self and Lucille. I am rewarded sufficiently for 
my poor services by the priceless boon of her 
love. When do you start ?” 

“Tn four days,” said the Count, 

“So soon?” said Reginald Dartmouth. 

“Yes, The despatch says at once,” said’ the 
Count. “ And,- Dartmouth, when can you 
manage to let me have the money you 
promised }” 

“The morning you start,” said Regina!d Dart- 
mouth, promptly, “I will call at the house with 
it when I see you off. How will you have it? 
Notes or gold #” 

“Gold, gold,” said the Count. ‘ Gold is best. 
Ah! I must not linger. Much is to be done before 
we start,” 

And, with another hearty shake of the hand, 
the deceived Italian hurried away. 

A wicked smile played over the fowler’s face 
and he lounged to the open door with his hand in 
his pocket to see his victim go, loth to lose the 
merciless delight the evidence of the Count’s 
credulity gave him. 

Then he closed the door, and with a thought- 
marked brow he muttered,—- 

“There is indeed much to do, Three days 
only. Well, well, the overture has nearly finished, 
now for the drama. First to Lucille. Poor girl, 
it cuts me to the heart to deceive her—but all is 
fair in love or war, and 1 know how slender the 
thread is by which I hold her,” 

Then he drew his gilded writirg-table towards 
him and penned a short note, 


“My Dearest Lucitte,— The moon will be 
full on the third night from this, 
Yours till death; Rearnatp DartTMoUTH.” 


“There, she cannot mistake that,” he mut- 
tered, 

And calling his new valet he sent him off with 
it. 





Now all was arranged save one thing. 

That, the darkest and base-t deed of all, could 
not be done save in the darkness and secrecy of 
night. 

When that came the man who had not shrunk 
from murder and forgery sat with white face and 
shaking hands glancing fearfully round the 
padded walls of the sound-tight room and almost 
shuddering at the shadow of his own evil self 
thrown by the shaded lamp. 

All was ready, he repeated to himself over and 
over again. This thing alone remained to be done. 
Why did he shrink? Did he fear the conse- 
quences? Did he knowthem! Yes, too surely. 
‘treason was to be followed by death ! 

“Bah!” he murmured, with a faint scornful 
laugh. ‘“ What bave I to fear? Who is to re- 
cognise the hand that deals the blow ? It is simple 
—simple as the alphabet. Here before me lies 
the list of the members of the society in Italy 
and England, so written that no expert in the 
world could trace the hand that wroteit, Ihave 
but to send this to the government at Rome and 
the bolt falls upon all of them, while J, safe and 
sound, can wait till all is blown over, and then 
claim my reward.” 

As he mused, the cold perspiration poured off 
his face, and he started with a cry, for in his ears 
seemed to ring the words he had used, with a 
chorus solemn and dirge-like,— 

“Treason, death! Treason, death !” 

With a gigantic effort he threw up his hand 
and uttered a light laugh of bravado, 

“ Away, childish fears, away. Who heeds the 
gabble of a pack of geese? Death ! who is to 
deal it? who is to knuw that I merit ft? No, 


no, it is but a childish nursery legend! Let me. 


be brave and go on my way to victory !” 

So musing ‘he sat himself down again, folded 
the paper containing the fatal names and enclos- 
ing it in an envelope looked for some wax where- 
with to seal it. 

There was none in his inkstand, none in his 
drawer. 

With an impatient exclamation he stretched 
his hand towards the bell, but before it had rung 
he arrested it, with a muttered “No, I will do 
it myself,” rose from the chair and left the 
room. 

No sooner had the door closed with its secret 
spring than a thin, snake-like head with a white 
face bruised and livid on one side protruded from 
behind tke curtains, and a viperish pair of eyes 
were fastened upon the desk. 

Then with action as serpentine as the look the spy 
darted at the package, quick as thought replaced 
it by another exactly its counterpart in outward 
appearance, and clutching the genuine one in 
his claw-like fingers, glided behind the curtains 
again. 

The eyes, hands, snake-like form, the bruised 
face were those of Vignes, the discharged 
valet, 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


Sm CHartys was so filled with satisfaction 
and so greatly relieved at seeing his way to a 
little open and above-board work towards un- 
masking and foiling his quondam friend Captain 
Dartmouth, that with his old impulsiveness he 
was for digging up the well there and then; that 
is to say five minutes after Rebecca had shown 
him the anonymous note which in curt and con- 
cise language bade them search there. 

But from this injudicious precipitancy Rebecca. 
saved him ; and Sir Charles, still obedient and 
tractable, consented to wait until Mr. Reeves 
could be consulted and taken into confidence. 

The next morning, that is to say the morning 
after Sir Charles had arrived at the Warren, the 
baronet rode off to the next town where Mr, 
Reeves lived. 

He had loved the old Squire as a friend as well 
as aclient, but had no great liking for Captain 
Dartmouth. He was still nominally the Dale 
lawyer, but had seen nothing of the captain since 
the final settlement of his uncle’s affairs. 

Sir Charles found Mr. Reeves at home, and 
quietly glad to see him, careful in his inquiries as 
to the health of Captain Dartmouth and Miss 
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Goodman, and then calmly expectant of his visitor’s 
business—for of course Mr. Reeves was too much 
a man of the world and the law to imagine that 
the baronet had ridden over on a visit of polite- 
ness or pleasure. 

Sir Charles opened the talk in his usual candid 
and frank way. 

“Mr. Reeves, I have come over on business.” 

“T shall be happy to do anything I can to serve 
you, Sir Charles,” said the lawyer, quietly. 

“ Well,” said Sir Charles, “ I-ought at once, be- 
fore going farther, to inform you that it is Miss 
Goodman, my cousin, who needs your advice and 
assistance rather than myself.” 

“Miss Goodman?” said Mr. Reeves; “I shall 
feel honoured by her confidence.” 

Sir Charles nodded. 

“Candidly, Mr. Reeves,” he continued, “ I wish 
that she were here in my place, for I feel that I 
am the very last fellow qualified to open a delicate 
matter of this kind.” 

_ Mr. Reeves rose very quietly and closed the 
inver baize door, which until now had been 
ajar. 

““ We are—that is Miss Goodman is—placed in 
a very unfortunate situation. She has a difficulty 
with a neighbour, which is extremely serious and 
which must be settled. Before I goany farther,” 
the baronet continued, “ let me repeat my assur- 
ance that this difference is serious, very serious ; 
at once I may tell you that it involves the ques- 
tion of a crime,” 

If he expected the old lawyer to start or show 
any other emotion at the word he was dis- 
appointed, 

Mr. Reeves swiftly dotted a few words down on 
a piece of paper and nodded again. 

“ Something has come to the knowledge of Miss 
Goodman that leads her to suspect—I might 
almost say conclude—that a great crime has been 
perpetrated and a great wrong wrought on inno- 
cent persons.” 

Mr. Reeves nodded again. 

“ Do I understand you that Miss Goodman has 
sufficient evidence to convict the individual of an 
offence within the criminal code }” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Charles, “ that is what I mean, 
I suppose, if I put it in legal phrase. Scarcely 
evidence though, but a clue to direct evidence.” 

_Mr. Reeves removed his spectacles, half closed 
his eyes, and said, as calmly as ever,— 

“My dear Sir Charles, this isa matter for the 
nearest magistrate.” 

Sir Charles shook his head. 

“No,” hesaid. “ Ifwe—that is Miss Goodman 
were in possession of direct evidence it might be ; 
_ I said emphatically that we only had the 
clue, 

“And you wish me to take up this clue and 
follow it out ?” said Mr. Reeves. 

“ Yes,”’ said Sir Charles, 

Mr. Reeves looked grave. 

“Sir Charles,” he said, slowly, ‘such practice 
—such criminal business—is entirely out of my 
province, I have never touched matters of this 
sort, have never soiled my professional hand—you 
will pardon the expreasion—by undertaking a case 
ef this description. My practice is peculiarly a 
civil one, and though for once I might feel dis- 
posed, in my anxiety to be of some service to Miss 
Goodman, to waive that objection, I fear I could 
not be of so much assistance as a solicitor prac- 
tising in a criminal court and having at his elbow 
a staff of trained detectives,” 

Sir Charlee nodded. 

“ Just so, Mr. Reeves ; this objection I expected, 
aad had little doubt of overcoming ; but I regret 
to say that one still more formidable remains.” 

Mr. Reeves raised his eyes keenly for a 
moment, then lowered them again, listening as 
before. 

“That one is—you have not asked me the name 
of the individual whom Miss Goodman suspects, 
Mr. Reeves,” 

The old lawyer smiled a dry smile. 

“We do not ask for confidences, Sir Charles ; 
we only receive them.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Sir Charles. “ Perhaps it is 
well that as yet [have not told you. First let 
me state that the person we suspect of criminal 
acts and ‘wrong-doing is a client of yours.” 





Mr. Reeves rose immediately. 

“Sir Charles,” he said, as the baronet, alarmed 
at the sudden change in his manner from calm 
courtesy to proud reserve, was about to speak, 
“Sir Charles, not another word, I beg. You 
should have told me this at the commencement 
of the interview. Surely you must be aware 
that my client would, on getting the slightest 
knowledge of your movements, come to me imme- 
diately, as his solicitor and legal adviser. You 
must not say another word for your own sake, for 
I am bound in honour to use whatever informa- 
tion you may give me after this morning for the 
benefit of my client.” 

He evidently expected Sir Charles to rise and 
say ‘“ good-day,” but the baronet, though he 
flushed rather hotly, remained quietly in his 


chair. 

When the old lawyer was silent he said,— 

“Tam fully aware of all you say, Mr. Reeves. 
The fact is, I am the very last person to carry 
this thing out properly. But I have come with 
a plain, unvarnished case, and I will go on with 
it. Let me put the matter before you in my 
blundering way. Supposing you have been—as 
of a surety you have—the legal adviser, coun- 
sellor, guide and friend of a good old house, noble 
in more than name ever since you have been able 
to act in those capacities.” 

“T follow you,” said Mr. Reeves drily. 

“From father to son the house and estate go 
down, not by entail mark, but by will; at last 
the estate rests in the hands of a fiery old man 
with one brave-hearted, noble-minded son. There 
exists no reason why the grand estates should not 
still go with the good old name as of yore, but 
suddenly in a fit of unreasonable temper father 
and son part—the latter is turned adrift, the in- 
heritance falls—mark me, I don’t say is given— 
falls into the hands of a man of another name, 
an individual whose interests lie apart from the 
old estates, whose life has been entirely separate 
from it and whose character is doubtful. I ask 
you where your loyalty lies?” 

“ With the owner of the eatate,” returned the 
old lawyer, gravely. ‘“ Be he a stranger or kin 
matters not. He to whom the estate goes has 
my loyalty.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Charles, bending forward, “but 
not, surely not, if he who has it grasped it 
from the hands of the rightful heir and holds it 
by foul play.” 

The old lawyer’s hands, which still concealed 
his face, shook visibly. . 

There was a moment’s pause. Then in a very 
low voice he said,— 

“You are speaking now of——” 

“ The Dale and Reginald Dartmouth !” inter- 
rupted Sir Charles. 

The old lawyer's hand dropped suddenly upon 
the table, and he turaed his face, much moved 
but still kept in restraint to the baronet. 

“ Sir Charles,” he said, “I always held you to 
be Captain Dartmouth’s friend.” 

“So I was until I had good reason to believe 
him a villain, and then—not being his solicitor— 
I called him my enemy and prepared to fight 
with him for the heritage which he has stolen 
from Hugh Darrell.” 

That seemed the last word which broke the 
back of the old man’s firmness. 

At the old familiar, much-loved name he 
turned suddenly aside and groaned. Then before 
Sir Charles could follow up his advantage—or 
spoil it by attempting to do so—he touched the 
hand-bell and in a low voice said,— 

“T will accompany you, Sir Charles, to the 
Warren.” 

(To be continued.) 








A pruM in use among the Najas of India is 
formed out of the trunk of a large tree, hollowed, 
elaborately carved and painted in front, after the 
manner of a figure-head of a ship, and furnished 
at the other end with a straight tail. The drum 
is raised from the ground on logs of wood. It is 
sounded by letting a heavy piece of wood fall 
against it and by beating it with double-headed 
hammers. ~ 





OUT OF HIS GREAT LOVE. 


(Continued from page 561.) 


Another point that interested him in the letter 
was the name of Bruce Meredith. Who was he, 
and where had he met the name before? Surely 
it was in connection with some shady transaction 
which narrowly escaped the courts. Watson, his 
partner, would remember. He would hear Mrs. 
Fenton’s story, and then, if necessary, wire to 
town. 

Captain Fenton was waiting at the station, and 
drove him to Bradholme. Graham made little 
conversation, since he knew his host was ignorant 
of the reason for his coming, and after a little 
refreshment he made his way to the library, 
where he was immediately joined by Mrs. Fenton. 

“You have lost no time,” she said, pleasantly ; 
“but of course you are anxious to know the 
truth of this disagreeable business.” 

“You are right,” he answered ; “ you can have 
no idea how it worries me; and as for Eunice, 
unless it is speedily cleared up, I believe it will 
kill her. But are we not wasting time? Re- 
member, every moment adds to my suspense, 
besides which, prompt action may be necessary.” 

“Graham,” Mrs. Siete began, “I trust I am 
doing right in taking you into confidence, though 
I scarcely know. You may perhaps be aware 
that I have been nursing Miss Knight. She has 
been dangerously ill with brain fever—so ill, 
indeed, that Dr, Cross more than once despaired 
of her recovery. During her illness she has had 
several attacks of delirium, and it was in one of 
these that I became acquainted with the secret 
of the stolen ruby. The question now is, can I 
in honour make use of the information thus 
acquired ?” 

‘My dear Mrs, Fenton,” interrupted Graham, 
impatiently, “at present the case stands thus. 
Philip is ruined irretrievably. His reputation 
gone, his character blasted, he has lost honour 
and love alike, and has become a social outcast. 
Eunice will never marry, owing to the taint of 
her brother’s disgrace, for, absurd though it be, 
it is real‘enough, and will most probably sink 
into an early grave. Of myself, I need only sa, 
that my happiness is bound up in hers; and, 
concerning Miss Knight, you know, perhaps, 
better than I do. Under these circumstances, 
can the answer to your question remain in doubt 
a single instant? In my opinion, you would be 
actually wrong in concealing anything that 
would throw light upon the subject.” 

Thus encouraged, Mrs, Fenton hesitated no 
longer, but proceeded to relate in detail all that 
she had become acquainted with through Isabel's 
delirious ravings. 

Graham listened with feelings of wonder and 
amazement ; the story possessed for him an un- 
usual interest, since it happened that he himeelf 
had a considerable knowledge of that little under- 
stood science concerning which men hold such 
widely differing theories, and which is best known 
perhaps under the title of animal magnetism. 

When she had concluded, Mrs. Fenton asked,— 

“Now, Graham, what do you make of all 
this ?” 

Graham reflected. 

“ Two things are self-evident,” he answered ab 
last ; “the person, who consciously or unconsci- 
ously stole the ruby, is Philip’s promised wife. 
By some means of which at present we are igno- 
rant, Philip became aware of the theft and 
gained possession of the ruby. Naturally his first 
thought was to hide the matter up, and when he 
was confronted by your husband he could think 
of no better plan than to allow himself to be 
deemed guilty. 

Clarence Knight's story was probably correct. 
P*-ilip’s attention was doubtless arrested by the 
sound of a foot in the corridor, and he went to 
look. Some suspicion may have entered his 
mind which induced him to remain, and the dia- 
covery of Isabel would so unsettle him, as to 
render sleep out of the question. 

“ What puzzles me most is his readiness to con- 
nect the girl with the- theft. That, however, 
is immaterial ; it is evident he did suspect, and 
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resolved to shield ker at the expense of his own 
honour. 

“Now with regard to Miss Knight. What 
inducement was there for her to commit this 
crime? As far as we know, none, 

“Here is a beautiful, innocent girl, whose soul 
would naturally revolt at the thought of any- 
thing mean, rising from her bed in the dead of 
night to purloin an article that can never be the 
slightest use to her. She could neither wear it 
herself nor convert it into money, yet to achieve 
her purpose she was willing to risk her good 
name and her life's happiness. 

“ Tt is beyond the bounds of reason and common 
sense ; thus we are thrown further back in our 
search. There must have been some over- 
mastering power behind her to force her on. 
What was that power ? 

“Her father’s subsequent actions place him 
beyond suspicion. He evidently was ignorant of 
the truth, or he would not have voluntered his 
account of Philip’s movements ; the risk would 
have been too great. There remains only this 
Bruce Meredith, upon whose conduct the unhappy 
girl’s ravings throw a flood of light. 

“ They are not strangers to each other, and at 
one time were apparently on intimate terms, If, 
as I suspect from her words, Isabel thoughtlessly 
and from a mere spirit of childish gaiety yielded 
herself to his influence and allowed him to sub- 
ject her will to his, she would, as she herself 
admitted, be in his power, and unable to with- 
stand his command, however obnoxious. 

“What his real intention may have been I 
cannot undertake to say ; probably he contemp- 
lated that by overwhelming the givl with shame 
he would be enabled to break off the engage- 
meni with Philip.” 

Mrs. Fenton sighed heavily. 

“Tn that case,” she said, “I fear we are not 
much nearer accomplishing our object. He will 
laugh in our faces, and the only thing left for us 
to do will be to substitute Isabel for Philip.” 

“Tf he be the man I fancy,” Graham re- 
sponded cheerfully, “he will cause no trouble 
whatever. Leave everythiug to me, and follow 
my instructions. Just show yourself to this 
Meredith, and drop a casual hint that Isabel is 
recovering, and is in her right senses. Add that 
a lawyer, acting on Mrs. Maplethorpe’s behalf, 
has arrived from London in order to interview 
her concerning the stolen ruby. But first send 
me a trusty man to take a telegram, and do not 
give Meredith’a chance to question you too 
closely.” 

Mrs. Fenton departed on her errand, and 
Graham, after despatching his telegram, sought 
his room, for he had no intention of exposing 
himself to the enemy’s observation. 

A heavy load had been lifted from his mind 
since the morning; for if nothing else were acomp- 
lished they were in a position to clear Philip's 
name, and his own union with Eunice was now 
assured, 

But Graham had strong hopes of doing more 
than this, From Mrs. Fenton’s account he was 
perfectly satisfied that Isabel had been but an 
innocent tool iv this man’s hands, and he resolved 
to force a confession from Meredith which should 
entirely exculpate her. His plan was already 
formed, and he only required his partner's evi- 
dence and a fictitious interview with Isabel, to 
put it into operation. 

Shortly before retiring to rest, he received a 
note from Mrs. Fenton, which he opened and 
eagerly read, It contained only a few words. 


“ T have done as required. Meredith seemed 
surprised and flurried. Wished to know if Isabel 
was to be pestered about the ruby, because she 
had the misfortune to have been engaged to 
the thief, and advised me to forbid the interview. 
He said it was very strange that Mrs, Maplethorpe 
should send to Isabel, and I suggested the matter 
had got into the lawyers hands, and that there 
was some talk of a prosecution. L. F.” 


“Splendid little woman that,” mused Graham, 
delightedly ; “‘ she could not have played my game 
better if she had known my designs. Now, if 
been information be favourable I think we 
are safe,”’ 





Unwilling to meet Meredith yet, he delayed 
descending the next morning until that gentle- 
map, accompanied by his host and Clarence 
Knight, strolled off to the stables. Then he went 
down secured the letter awaitivg him, and after a 
hasty meal, returned to his room. 

As he glanced over his partner’s communica- 
tion his eyes brightened, and he clapped his hands, 
‘*Capital,” he murmured, “capital—the very 
thing. He will never dare to stand the chance of 
& prosecution with a record like that ;” and he 
turned to the paper again. 


“Dear Graham,” Watson had written, “ fortu- 
nately for your purpose, we were once engaged 
to prosecute the gentleman mentioned. He isa 
thorough specimen of the black sheep, but exceed- 
ingly clever. Born of English parents in Germany 
and educated at half the universities in that 
country. Intended originally for a doctor. 
Author of a famous treatise on ‘Animal Mag- 
netism,’ in the study of which he has always taken 
deep interest. Left Germany to avoid arrest on 
a charge of conspiracy. In this country he has 
been concerned in several shady transactions, 
Mixed up in Lord Dakin’s case—you remember 
Dakin was supposed to have been drugged and 
robbed though no trace of the drug could be dis- 
covered. Last appearance in the Cotton will 
case, where, accused of exerting undue influence, 
he compromised for a mere song rather than face 
proceedings. A consummate scoundrel; but 
really skilful in his own line—R.W.” = * 


Graham scribbled a note to Mrs, Fenton in- 
structing her to make Meredith believe he had 
seen Isabel that morning, and then he wrote 
another to Meredith. He had none of the scruples 
which would have assailed Philip. He was fight- 
ing a knave, and the stake was the future hap- 
piness of two young people, to one of whom he was 
much attached, and he cared little what weapons 
he used. 

This is what he wrote,— 


“Dear Sir,— 

“You may, perhaps be aware that I have 
been instructed to collect evidence in connection 
with the recent theft of Mrs, Maplethorpe’s ruby. 

“As the result of my interview with Miss 
Kuight it has become an imperative necessity that 
I should see you, both on your account and on that 


of the lady’s, 
“T will await you in the library at three 
o’clock. * G@raHAM. FALCONER.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THEY were not an ill-matched pair, those two 
who- met in the library at Bradholme ; but for 
once Bruce Meredith found his cunning and dex- 
terity of no avail. They bowed coldly to each 
other, and Bruce, with an assumption of dignity, 
said . 

“ Mr. Falconer, I presume !” 

“Yes,” answered Graham, “and you are Mr. 
Meredith. Allow me to close the door. I have 
no desire that our conversation should reach the 
servants’ ears. I have to speak on a delicate sub- 
ject ; but you are a man of the world, and I need 
not waste time in making apologies. It will suffice 
if I say that the story of the abstraction of Mrs. 
Maplethorpe’s ruby, as told by Misa Knight, is in 
my possession. The narrative, however, is so ex- 
traordinary that, before taking any further steps, 
I thought it well to afford youan opportunity of 
making any explanation you may wish.” 

The other smiled. 

“Tam but a poor hand at guessing riddles, 
Mr. Falconer, and your statement is very vague. 
Would it not be better to speak a little more 
explicitly ?” 

“Tf you desire it, certainly, Miss Knight 
alleges that you have gained complete power over 
her will by some mysterious agency, such as, say 
animal magnetism, which you commenced to 
practise on her about three years ago. Com- 
pelled by your suggestion she took the ruby 
against her will ; in fact, she was your unwilling 
but helpless instrument.” 





“And am I to infer that you, a presumably 
cay »le lawyer, believe such rubbish as that ?” 

Graham noticed that he had tacitly dropped 
Philip’s connection with the case, but he made 
no reference to it. 

“ With an ordinary individual, Mr. Meredith, 
I might be tempted to disbelieve the girl's story ; 
but, pardon me, if I say I am not conversing with 
ap ordinary person.” 

Bruce moved impatiently. 

“Why this fercing,” he said; “to what do 
your remarks lead? Are you going to arrest the 
girl for theft ?” 

‘Well, we are not vindictive, but we are 
extremely desirous of learning the truth, and 
unless we get it by fair means we shall put Miss 
Knight in the dock, But in the latter case I must 
warn you that your place will be by her side.” 

Bruce laughed derisively. 

“T am afraid your experience of a British jury 
has not been great. They would not give a 
moment's consideration to such an improbable 
tale.” 

Grakam appeared to reflect. 

“Perhaps not,” he said at length, “ though with 
a little aid from Germany, Lord Dakin’s evidence, 
and the facts we can put in concerning the Cotton 
testament, I think we shall make out a strong 
case.” 

For the first time Meredith flinched, he began 
to feel the ground give way beneath him. 

Graham recognised the impression his words 
had produced, but he continued calmly,— 

** However, I almost agree with you, the British 
juryman is too intensely conservative to cope with 
crime under such a novel aspect. My partner's 
advice is sound. Treat itas a common robbery, 
he says, stripped of all romance and imagination. 
Affect to consider the girl’s story simply as the 
evidence of a weak mind, which .would show her 
to be a fitting subject for your machinations, and 
work in the other matters on side issues,” 

As Graham had foreseen Bruce was in no 
humour to face a jury, however flimsy the proofs 
against him, and, confident of the ultimate re- 
sult, the young lawyer waited for his adversary's 
next move. 

Bruce Meredith was too finished an adventurer 
not to know when the game was against him, and 
now with scarcely any hesitation he said,— 

“ Mr, Falconer, I thought at first you were a 
fool, I find I was grievously mistaken, You shall 
know the whole truth about this so-called robbery. 
I will not bother you with my studies in animal 
magnetism, you would probably imagine me 
either an impostor or a fanatic. Let it suffice 
that some years ago I acquired such an influence 
over Isabel Knight that her brain responded 
readily to my slightest suggestion. 

“ At that time she fancied herself in love with 
me, and to a certain extent I was really in love 
with her. However, for some reason, immaterial 
at present, we parted, and I did not meet her 
again until my visit here, when I learned that she 
was engaged to a Mr. Grey. Remember I am 
giving you the bald facts ; they could be clothed 
in much finer language I dare say, but the 
essentials would remain the same. 

“The old love came back with a vigour that 
surprised me, and I was seized with a passionate 
fit of jealousy. I tried in vain to draw her from 
my rival. The love she had once felt for me was 
dead. 

“On the night when that stupid woman pro- 
duced her ruby, an irresistible temptation to see 
if I still retained my power over Isabel’s will over- 
came me, and I determined to try. Naturally I 
had an ulterior object. My plan was this: I 
would compel Isabel, by virtue of the mastery 
I had acquired over her will, to abatract and hide 
the jewel, 

“There would naturally be a hue and cry the 
next day, but I felt sure from previous experience 
she would remember nothing of what had tran- 
spired. Then, when the hubbub had subsided, I 
would reveal the tremendous power I still retained 
over her; and, in despair at her own weakness, 
I calculated she would consent to become my 
wife. 

“The risk was nob very great, and it would 
have been an easy matter to have restored the 
ruby without exciting suspicion. When Mr. Grey 
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brought the stone to Mrs. Maplethorpe and prac- 
tically acknowledged having stolen it, I was as 
much astonished, perhaps more so, than anyone, 
but it was plainly impossible then to undo the 
mischief, 

“ Naturally [did not’care to incriminate myself 
for the sake of a man I detested. Unfortunatel 
Isabel was in the room, and the sight of her lover's 
action filled the void in her memory. And now 
you have the whole story, as far as I am con- 
cerned,” 

“Will you put it into writing? Of course I 
pledge my word it shall nob be used against 

ou.” 

“ And you will drop all proceedings }” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Give me paper.” 

When Bruce had completed his confession, 
Graham rang-the bell for Captain Fenton, who 
witnessed the signature, and added his own ; then 
Graham spoke again. 

“ Now, Mr. Meredith, I have but one piece of 
advice to offer you. As far as the law is concerned 
you are free, but if you value your life, don't place 
yourself in Philip Grey’s way. He is a peaceful 
man, none more so, but if after he has read this 
you are fool enough to come in contact with him, 
may Heaven have mercy on you, Philip will have 
none.” 

“And now, Mr. Bruce Meredith,” exclaimed 
Captain Fenton, with difficulty restraining his 
rage, “I will thank you to remove yourself from 
my premi<es as soon as possible.” 

Leaving Mr. Fenton to inform his wife of what 
had occurred, Graham started for the station and 
took the first train to town, in a much happier 
frame of mind than on his journey to Bradholme 

Eunice could make no excuse now. With 
Meredith's confession in his pocket he could clear 
away all obstacles, and the young lawyer's eyes 
danced with pleasure as he entered the room 
where Eunice and Philip sat. 

He took the girl in his arms and kissed her, and 
turning to Philip cried, with a jovial laugh,— 

“ Congratulate yourself and me, Isabel is better, 
and if she keeps improving at the present rate, 
you and I will be married on the same day.” 

Philip stared in amazement and Eunice asked 
reproachfully, — 

“Graham, are we not suffering misery enough, 
that you should add to our sorrow by such un- 
seemly levity ?” 

“ Levity, my dear girl?” he cried, “I am so 
light, I feel I could do duty for a balloon. Can 
you not guess the reason? I have just returned 
from Bradho!me with the mystery unravelled.” 

Philip's pale face flushed. 

“Do not be deceived, Graham,” he murmured, 
“your very rejoicings prove you have not dis- 
covered the wretched secret.” 

But the glad Tight did not fade from Graham's 
eyes, and his face still retained its bright smile 
as he took a document from his pocket and placed 
it in Philip’s hands, 

“ Read it,” he said, “and when you have re- 
covered your composure, find your Bradshaw and 
be off to Bradholme, though if I were Isabel, you 
should do penance for your horrid mistrust.” 

With wildly-beating hearts the brother and 
sister read Bruce Meredith's strange story, and 
the tears gathered in Philip’s eyes at the thought 
of the agony his darling muet have suffered. 

Now that he had the clue, he read the con- 
firmation of the story in a thousand different 
things that had appeared before the  veriest 
trifles, 

Meredith's strange remarks ; Isabel’s unwonted 
excitement when she handled the jewel; her 
despairing cry when he restored it to its rightful 
owner ; all these were now plain. 

Later, Graham described in detail how he had 
managed to force the confession from Meredith, 
and it was agreed before he left that Philip should 
go to Bradholme by the first train in the morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Fenton received Philip with delight, and 
promised him an interview with Isabel, as soon as 
they could obtain the doctor’s consent. 

“Poor girl, you will find her very much 
altered,” she said; but the danger is over, she 
has only to recover strength, and now that 





dreadful load is off her mind there is nothing to 
fear.” 

“ Have you told her all?” 

“Yes, Dr. Cross feared the dead weight of 
sorrow would retard her recovery.” 

“Do you think she will forgive me?” 

“ Forgive you, my dear friend? if she loved 
you before, she worships you now, and rightly too. 
But here is Mr. Knight, full of remorse for his 
share in the business ; you must deal gently with 
him.” 

Isabel’s father approached with a little natural 
hesitation, but Philip extended his hand heartily 
and would listen to no words of apology. 

“You have nothing with which to reproach 
yourself,” he said, “it was a black business, 
acd appearances were against me. I hive 
but one question to ask, and we will let the sub- 
ject drop, Is it true you are in pecuniary 
difficulties ? ” 

“ Certainly not ; why do you ask ?” 

“ Because Meredith told me so, the night on 
which the ruby was abstracted.” 

Clarence drew a deep breath. 

“Ah! that was for your especial benefit, in 
order to account for Isabel's action.” 

For nearly a week Philip lingered at Braiholme 
before Dr. Cross would give his permission for 
Isabel to be moved. 

They had drawn a luxurious couch near the 
fire and a glad happy light brightened her face as 
her lover entered. 

He kissed her tenderly, and taking one poor, 
emaciated white hand in his, sat down. s 

She was sti!l too weak to talk much, but fhe 
touch of his fingers thrilled through her every 
nerve, and a tinge of warm red colour glowed in 
her cheeks. 

Philip never forgot that afternoon; he had 
many happy days afterwards, but the sweetest 
hour in his life was when he sat by Isabel’s side 
and looking at the returning signs of health, 
thanked Heaven sincerely for the glorious gift 
that had been placed in his charge. 

“ Heaven bless you, my darling, my noble true- 
hearted lover,” Isabel whispered, “I will pray 
that some day I may prove worthy of your devo- 
tion.” . 

Meanwhile Graham had not been idle. 

In every club and drawing-room, his friends 
were busily circulating the story of Philip’s 
innocence, and Eunice was overwhelmed by visits 
of congratulation, and expressions of sympathy. 

It was decided that directly Isabel had rec»v- 
ered sufficiently, there should be a double wed- 
ding, for Mr. Knight no longer offered any objec- 
tion, and one beautiful spring morning, Philip 
and Graham met their charming brides at Saint 
George’s, which was closely packed with an admir- 
ing and enthusiastic crowd, amongst whom Mrs. 
Maplethorpe, who had given both Isabel and 
Eunice a beautiful wedding-present, was con- 
spicuous, 

THE END, 








A Frencu scientist claims to have invented a 
a paper which is indestructible by fire. Specimens 
have been exhibited which had been previously 
placed for four hours in a pottery furnace. The 
same man has also invented incombustible colours 
aod ink, The invention is likely to be of great 
value, and the incombustible paper will, it is ex- 
pected, be in considerable demand for wills, deeds, 
account-books, &c, 

Curious resemblances in Nature start with the 
cocoanut, in many respects like the human skull 
and almost a fac-simile of the monkeys. The 
meat of the English walnut is almost a copy of 
the human brain; plums and black cherries like 
the human eye, almonds like the human nose, and 
an unopened oyster and shell a perfect likeness of 
the human ear. The shape of a man’s body may 
be traced in the mammoth squash, the open hand 
in growing scrub willows and celery, the human 
heart in German turnips and egg plant, and dozens 
of the mechanical inventions of the present day to 
patterns furnished by Nature. Thus, the hog 
suggested the plough, the butterfly the door hinge 
the frog stool the umbrella, the.duck the ship, 
and the fungus growth on trees the bracket, 





FACETIA. 


SELF. CONCEIT is a vulgar fraction whose 
numerator is “I” and whose denominator is 
“ mine,” 

‘*TuHat changes the complexion of things,” 
mused Wigwag, as he gazed on his wife’s dressing- 
case, 

Lapy Patient: “Doctor, how do you pro- 
nounce spinal meningitis?” Doctor: “ Very 
dangerous, madam, very dangerous,” 

“ How are you getting along learning to opera’e 
your typewriter?” “First rate, I can almost 
read some of the things I write.” 

“How do you know when the first of the 
month comes round? You say you have no 
calendar.” ‘ No, but I have a tailor.” 

Mr. Gaity: “You know man proposes ——” 
Miss Waitlong: “ No, I don’t; I’ve only hear 
that he does ; I’ve had no practical experience.” 

He: “ Are you good at conundrums?” She: 
‘*Yes.” He: “ Well, here is one: ‘If I were to 
propose to you, what wou!d you say ?’” 

Harry: “She’s worth £10,000, and just the 
right age for you.” Arthur: “Any girl worth 
£10,000 is just the right age for me.” 

Newt : “So Jack and Tom have both proposed 
to Miss Yellowleaf, eh? Who is the lucky 
man?” Belle; “Jack is, She has accepted 
Tom.” 

Critic: “I tell you what it is, Mr. McDaub, 
those ostriches. are simply superb, You shouldn’t 
paint anything but birds.” Artist (disgusted) : 
“ Those are not ostriches. They are angels!” 

Pater: “ You are very forward, sir. In my 
day the young man waited until he was asked to 
call.” Young Man: “ Yes, and now he waits 
until he’s asked not to call.” 

Mr. Lonegar: ‘' By the way, did you ever 
know that large ears are a sign of generosity }” 
Mics Beauti: ‘Of course, Mr. Longear. They 
are a sign that nature has been generous.” 

Biosss: “I sent a boy with a note that re- 
quired an answer three hours ago, I wonder 
what has become of him,” Slobbs: “A case of 
kidnapping, I dare say.” 

Sue: “Is marriage a failure?” He: “I have 
found it so.” She: “ How long have you been 
married?” He: “Not atall. Girl refused me 
on the spot.” 

Benepict; “ Why won’t she marry you! Is 
there another man in the case?” Singleton : 
“['m afraid there is.” ‘‘That so? Do you 
know who it is?” ‘“ Yes—her father.” 

An embarrassed young man, who had just 
been married by a clergyman, not knowing how 
to express his gratitude, in handing over a small 
fee said ; ‘I hope to give you more next time.” 

“Isn't there something the matter with the 
feet in this poem?” asked the editor. “Sir,” 
replied the haughty man who stood by his desk, 
“1 am a poet, not a chiropodist.” 

Doctor: “ Have you any idea how your wife 
caught'this terrible cold? “I think it was her 
cloak.” “Too thin,eh?” “No; it was a last 
winter one, and she didn’t wear it.” : 

O’Ftanaaan: “ Oi’d loike yez to half-sole and 
heel thim shoes.” Cobbler (examining the 
articles): “They'll not stand it. The uppers 
are all worn out.” O'Flanagan: “Oh, well! 
Put new uppers on thim, too.” 

Miss Anvtque: “I must have a dress for the 
ball, and you must do your very best to make it 
effective.” M. Capaw (French dressmaker) : 
“Oui, madame; Icomprend. You vish to be— 
vat you call him ?—modernized.” 

“ Laprgs and gentlemen,” said an Irish man- 
ager to his audience of three, “as there is nobody 
here, l’ll dismiss you all; the performance of 
this night will not be performed, but will be 
repeated to-morrow evening.” 

Mrs. Benevict; “You don’t think zo much 


of me, Charles, as you used to before we were’ 


married.” Mr. B.: “Of course not, Carrie. You 
and I, you know, are one now, and it would be 
egotistical to think too much of one’s self.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Grand Duchess Xenié of Russiii bears a 
closer resemblance to the Duke of York than his 
own sisters do, 

HER Majesty is expected to arrive at Windsor 
Castle from the Continent on the evening of 
Saturday, April 28th, 

THe Queen will, ib is stated, open the Royal 
College of Music early in May, between the time 
of her Majesty’s. return to London and the 
departure cf the Court for Balmoral. 

Tue Shah of Persia has officially announced 
his amival at the Imperial Court of Russia for 
the month of June. On dit that the young 
Khedive will also pay the Czar a visit at the 
same time, 

Tue Emperor William II., his brother and his 
sisters, although they all speak German with 
great precision and correctness, betray by their 
accent the fact that their mother is an English- 
woman, and that English was the language 
spoken in the family by preference, 

THe Queen has taken with her the wedding 

*presents that Her Majesty intends to present to 
the Grand Duke and future Grand Duchess of 
Hesse. The Duke of Coburg has placed Rosenau 
at the disposal of the Grand Duke for his honey- 
moon, 

Queen Curistixa of Spain is the only 
sovereign who has been up in a balloon, a feat 
she performed on an impulse some years ago, 
when she happened to drive near a field in 
which ballooning experiments were being made. 
No other crowned head has equalled her 
highness, 

Ir is understood that a reconciliation will 
shortly take place between the Emperor William 
and the Duchess of Sparta, who was his Majesty’s 
favourite sister until she joined the Greek 
Church. The Queen and the Empress Frederick 
have been trying to induce the Emperor to 
resume his old relations with the Duchess, 

Tue Duchess of Albany and her children the 
young Duke and Princess Alice, are to visit 
Dundee in October, when on their way south 
from Deeside. They will stay for several days 
at Camperdown House as the guests of Lord 
Camperdown and his sister, Lady Abercromby. 
The Duchess is to open a Volunteer bazaar at 
Dundee, 

Ir is possible that the Princess of Wales and 
her unmarried daughters will attend the forth- 
coming Imperial marriage at St. Petersburg, as 
the bride-to-be, Princess Xenia, is a favourite 
niece, and the family gathering is likely to be a 
large one. Moreover, this is the first marriage 
that has taken place in the Czar’s family, his 
sons all being bachelors. 

Att the plate, china, glass, and linen which 
will be used at the Villa Fabbricotti have been 
sent from Windsor, as well as numerous boxes of 
household stores and booke, and the Queen’s 
bedstead, and the easy chairs and footstools for 
her own sitting-room. A large quantity of the 
natural Seltzer water, in jars, has been ordered 
to be sent from Germany to Florence for the 
Royal party, that being the beverage in which 
her Majesty now has most faith when away from 
home, 

Tue Prince of Wales. has been invited by the 
King of the Belgians, Leopold IL, to Brussels to 
attend the wedding of Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen and Josephine, Princess of 
Belgium, which is to take place in the middle of 
May. The Prince of Wales will return from the 
Continent in time to preside at the regimental 
annual dinner of his Own 10th Royal Hussars, 
which, by the way is to be held later this year 
than wi : 

At Balmoral Queen Victoria begins her day 
at eight o’clock with tea, chocolate, or coffee and 
dry toast, At nine-thirty she has breakfast, 
small ,trout freshly caught from the River Dee 
being an invariable dish. At twelve-thirty, 
after her. morning outing, she has a_ little 
refreshment, an egg beaten up in milk, some 
soup. and a little fruit..._She lunches at two, 
Later in the afternoon there is the invariable 
afternoon. tea, and between eight and. nine 
dinner is served. 





STATISTICS. 


ee 


Turrty-Two thousand varieties of goods are 
made from wool. 

THE average age at which women marry in 
civilised countries is 254 years. 

Tue average duration of life in India is 24 
years. In England it is 44 years. 

An ordinary thimble can: hold one hundred 
thousand of fourth jewel-wheel screws, 

Steet has been used for shipbuilding during 
only 14 years, yet it is estimated that 96 per 
cent, of the vessels built at the present day are 
of steel. 

. Austria is more lenient to murderers than any 
other country. Of 816 convicted murderers in 
the ane ending 1879, but 23 were put to 
dea’ 





GEMS. 


Tre ‘secret of success is constancy of pur- 
pose, 

Great is he. who enjoys his earthenware as if 
it were plate, and not less great is the man to 
whom all his plate is no more than earthenware. 

THERE is in the human heart an inextinguish- 
able instinct, the love of power, which-rightly 
directed, maintains all the majesty of law and 
life, and misdirected wrecks them. 

WE are not sent into this world to do anything 
into which we cannot put our hearts. We have 
certain work to do for our bread, and that is to 
be done strenuously ; other work to do for our 
delight, aud that is to be done heartily. Neither 
is to be dove by halves and shifts, but with a 
will ; and what is not worth this effort is not to 
be done at all, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cocoanut CaKkEs,— Grate two ounces of cocoa- 
nut and let it dry for a day or two; spread out 
on paper. Beat the whites of two eggs to snow, 
and stir in one quarter pound of fine sugar and 
the cocoanut, and with a teaspoon or a forcing 
pipe, drop the cakes on to a sheet of white paper 
placed on an oven tin. Bake in a cool oven till 
hard—about half an hour. 

Line Fiso.—Cut it in pieces, soak it for a 
night, and then pull the skin off; put it in a pan 
of cold water, and boil it for about half an hour 
then take it up and pour the following sauce’ over 
it, or else break it up and mix it with the sauce: 
one dessertspoon of butter, one dessertspoon flour, 
one breakfastcup milk, one hard-boiled egg ; mix 
the flour and butter together, then put in the 
milk and stir till it boils; chop up the hard egg 
and put it in, and use. 

To Curk Pork.—There are many ways of 
curing pork. This is one :—Let it be cut up as 
soon as cold, put a layer of salt and a sprinkling 
of sugar in the bottom of a salting cask ; rub the 
pork over with sugar and salt, and lay them skin 
downwards in the bottom of the pan, put salt 
and sugar between the layers of pork ; when full, 
cover over with a thick iayer of salt, put a cloth 
over and a board, and a weight on the top ; leave 
it, and in a week or ten days the salt will all be 
into brine; it will be ready for use in two or 
three months. 

CaBBAGE AND CELERY SaLaD,—Cut a cabbage 
into quarters and shred finely with a sharp 
vegetable knife, letting it lie in water over night. 
The celery should also be left in water over night, 
adding a thin slice of lemon to give crispness, 
In the morning, drain them thoroughly, cut the 
celery fine, and combine in equal proportions. 
Serve in the heart of a cabbage from which the 
outside leaves have been removed, garnished with 
celery tips, This is an easily prepared salad, and 


one, that will.be liked. by many, who are .not. 


asually salad lovers, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


In some parts of Berlin there are special 
public-houses for women, 

CrIME in the army is punished on a scale ten 
— more severe than anything known to civil 
ife. 

BEForE rain snails crawl upon leaves. If the 
rain is going to be light’ they lie on the outside 
of the leaf, if long and heavy they get on the 
under side, 

Tuer Gaekwar of Baroda has propored a new 
law for the purpose of stopping early marriages 
in that part of India he rules over, Any five 
members of a group of families possessing the 
right of intermarriage may call a general meeting 
of the clan, three-fourths of them being neces- 
sary to form a quorum. Nine-sixteenths of those 
present can say whether early marriages should 
be prevented or not ; and penalties are prescribect 
for those who disobey the rule. Early marriages. 
are made to include not only the marriages of 
boys to girls, but also of a “ bride of 29 with a 
bridegroom of 50.” 

Tuk Armeniansare one of the most ancient races 
in the world, Their country is mentioned by 
Xenophon and Ezekiel and in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Babylon and Assyria, All tho 
nations that surrounded them have passed away, 
but they remaiu, even though their country has 
been harried with fire and sword for centuries. 
The permanence of the Armenian race is ascribed 
to the virtue of their women and the exceptiona} 
purity and stability of their family life. Even 
in the days when they were heathen, polygamy 
was unknown to them. They have been 
Christian nation for more than fifteen centuries, 
and have undergone perpetual persecution for 
their faith from the surrounding Oriental peoples. 

Eaas, bacon, tansy pudding, bread and cheese 
seem to be the. most important things eaten at 
Easter. The use of eggs extends eo far back, it 
is difficult to ascertain the exact origin ; it is 
supposed to have been Jewish. The Romans 
began their repast with eggs, whence the phrase, 
ab ova usque ad mala, from the egg to the apple, 
from beginning toend. In almost all countries 
in Europe, mutual presents were and are still 
given at.this time of the year, and as the egg ir 
the emblem of the beginning of all things, and 
the germ of fertility and abundance, nothing 
could be more appropriate for an offering as we 
wish our friends all the happiness contained in 
the slender shell, whose fragility represents that 
of human happiness here below. 

Easter in Russia, as everyone knows, is twelve 
days later than with us, and is very much 
observed. In St. Petersburg the religious func- 
tions, especially the midnight Mass, attract to the 
churches immense numbers of people, and all the 
ladies are in ball toilettes; outside the church is 
an enormous crowd awaiting the procession of 
twelve carrying the miraculous images, and who 
bless the traditional bread. From the cottage to 
the palace everyone greets and kisses his neigh- 
bour with this phrase; Varstinus vos cresse. 
Yes, certainly Christ’is risen. The men and 
women exchange three kisses of love and peace ; 
then they place themselves at table, eat, drink 
and are merry. The table which has been blessed 
must remain dressed for use during two entire 
days, for it is covered with sacred plates, often 
exquisitely painted with miniatures, and, if the 
owner be very rich, are set with diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, &e, A large ham, with the initials Q. 
B., as an ornament ; the Kolich—the famous 
round bread—with an artificial rose in the cen. 
tre ; the Paska, equally adorned with a rose, and 
which is a kind of cheese made of cream and 
vanilla ; a large dish of gallantina; ancther of 
cold meat ; and two roasted lambs, which are the 
emblems of peace and gentleness. Two immense 
bouquets of roses are placed at either end of the 
long tables. The day after Easter and after the 
religious services in the churches, the Russian 
ladies remain at home and receive their gentle- 
man friends, who bring them flowers, bonbons, 
and other presents out of friendship, love, or to 
repay.in ameasure the dinners.or other favours - 
they may have received during the year, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Evucente.—We do not reply by post. 
Percy.—By applying at Somerset House. 
L. Q.—An elastic stocking may be useful. 
In Trovete.—Consult a solicitor on the spot. 
Rosert.—Take the watch to a local watchmaker. 
Oxip Reaper.—There is no Cathedral at Coventry. 
Inquirer.—Chicago World's Fair is closed for good. 
Jack.—The heaviest anchors weigh about seventy- 
seven hundred weight. 
Darcy.—We have never heard of anyone bearing that 
name, 
. Duiciz.—We know of nothing that would ‘‘ renovate” 


InpiIGNATION.—Report the case to the officer of the 
local sanitary authority. 

*Hvcau.—We strongly recommend you to get it done 
by a solicitor 

8. P.—You must consult someone acquainted with 
the trade. 

A Constant Reaper.—We do not know of any law to 
prevent it. 

M. F.—You had better apply to one of the firms that 
supply such things. 

Taropore.—So far as we know, no memoir in book 
form has yet appeared. 

Lucy.—We could not possibly undertake to advise you 
in such a matter. 

A Sotprer's Lass.—Drumming-out still continues in 
the army for gross misconduct. 

DororHea.-—-The consent of parents is necessary to 
marriage under twenty-one. 

P. N. O.—We do not give addresses or recommenda- 
tions through the paper. 

Doc Lover.—One good meal is ——, aogle 
mented by scraps of bread or biscuits during the day. 

In Great Distress.—We do not know what you can 
do. Perhaps a lawyer might be able to tell you. 

Harttiz.—The milk used in making cakes is always 
sweet milk, unless buttermilk is expressly stated. 

E. A. W.—We must refer you for particulars to the 
school attendance officer for your district. 

Norman.—It is too —. a subject to treat here. 
You had better consult a ‘vy 

Beck y.—Season with salt an Pyiey not more than 
one teaspoon of salt to the poun d a little pepper. 

Lota.—There is no other way thun by taking it to 
some expert who values such goods. 

M. N.—You had better show the summons toa lawyer, 
= take his advice as to the course to be followed. 

. B.—A verbal notice to quit is sufficient; but in 
oan of dispute, proof of its delivery should be available. 

Sam:—It isa trade which you must learn from per- 
sonal instructions and months of patient practice. 

R. D. C.—You are not bound to give a receipt ; but if 
you do so for £2 or more, you must stamp it. 

Y. R.—You cannot force him to give you a certificate 
of character. 

GroararaicaL.—There is a Whittingham, near Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, and one near Alnwick, in Northum- 
berland. 

Youne Harry.—You must either go to the States or 
to some Continental port where United States warships 
call, 


A Very Op Reaper.—There is evidently organic 
weakness which must be treated by an experienced 
medical man, 


Canny Scot.—Dr. Pritchard was hanged on 28th J uly, 
1365, being the last prisoner publicly executed 
Glasgow. 

ArTHuR.—At present talent such as you have to offer 
iz at a discount, and you ought not to be disappointed if 
you do not immediately drop into a satisfactory place. 


DistRESssED Trm.—Anything that would prevent you 
from rolling over on your back would diminish your 
tendency to snore. 


ForsERIncAY.—The part of the human body least 
susceptible to touch is between the shoulder blades 
just over the spine. 

Puzz.ep Nesta.—You attain your fortieth birthday 
when you complete your thirty-ninth year; and your 
forty-first birthday when the fortieth year is completed. 


Carriz.—Nothing can save it now, and if you begin 
to rub it with the view of cleansing it you will bring all 
the hair out of it. 

ReouLarR Reaper.—We should say it is almost certain 
the trustee is fully empowered to prevent such a thing 
happening. 

Hat.—The situation and climate are most salubrious, 
having a southern aspect, and about ninety acres of land 
are at the asylum. 

©. H.—The parents pay the doctor's bill, and have 
their relief in an action against the landlord of the 
stair which caused the boy's injuries, 





Erniz.—Accordions were invented in 1829 by Mr. 
Damain, of Vienna, and a single German firm now 
manufactures over [7,000 a year. 


LroweL.—A man can dis of his heritable popely 
absolutely as he thinks at, giving it all by toa 
stranger if he likes. 

Terririzp One.—The ery of cancer are so well 
known and evident that it would be utterly impossible 
for any medical man to mistake them. 


Ance.tva.—Give your blinds a coat of copal varnish ; 
eres « colourman ; best put on with 
flat brush dyawn always in one direction. 


Stantey.—Charles Peace was hanged at Manchester 
on 29th February, 1879, for the murder of Arthur Dyson, 
at Bannercroft, near Sheffield ; he had also attempted to 
murder a constable. 


Sir Trevor.—The title lioutenant cames from a word 
signifying ‘“‘holding the place.” A lieutenant-colonel 
holds the place of a calomel | in the absence of the latter ; 
a lieutenant holds the place of a agony 


Bertiz.—The word “spread,” a slang word, 
originated at Cambridge. tt did on. imply a profuse 
pe but a poor one spread over the table, to aoe a 
show. 


A Lanpsman.—The spinnaker is an immense bellying 
three-corned sail from the masthead to a boom at 
right angles, or — out over the side from the mast 
of the yacht, meas g from fifty to eighty feet. 


Ciement Ciemence.—The first Atlantic cable was 
worked in 1856. Now there are six besides a line of 
cables connecting the leading countries in every part of 
the world, comprising over 132,000 miles in all of cable, 


B. R.—The British navy is in battleships, cruisers, 
and gunboats, far and away more than a match for the 
united navies of France and Russia, as it includes 282 
of these vessels, against 120 in the French, and 73 in the 
Russian navy, or 193 combined. 


YOU AND IL. 


We seem to those who see us meet, 
The careless friends of yesterday. 
They cannot tell that whan we at, 
The long, sad years seem passed away. 
They do not know that in our gaze 
— visions of the past arise. 
a | cannot mark the secret ways 
Of communing our hearts devise. 


They cannot _— that in the past 
Dear, love-lit hours were thine and mine. 
Our vanished dream, too sweet to last, 
Is not revealed by word or sign. 
The swiftest glance you give to me 
Is fraught with meaning hidden well ; 
The lightest word I brea e to thee 
Disguises love I dare not tell. 


But though in crowds we stand a 

With eyes averted, hands un ~ 
My heart still seeks and finds y heart, 

And love, though masked, is manifest. 
“he acting eh had ase 

e i when is " 

Reveals a love time cannot kill, _— 

For we still love, both ye you and I. 

A. J. D: 


F. K.—The one good rule you should follow in shaping 

ro yy be natural; be frank and friendly, 

to be easily pleased, "careful to avoid giving 

pr me and prom 4 to offer an excuse for one who has 
laid her or himself open to censorious criticism. 

F, Rene 2nt t Oo that seedlings make 
more vigorous plants than cuttings, though as a rule 
the colours cannot be depended on, as they do not 
always come true from seed. A majority of the seed- 


lings will be a dull shade of pink. 
T. B.—When rooted in sand alone, the cuttings must 
be off as soon as rooted, which will be in from 


t to ten days. If left too long.in the sand, the 
roots become hardened, and th ~— oe slim and 
woody and will never make a searltty 


Mrriam.—We Wélieve that rest women are cul- 
tivating the habit of smoking, but we do not consider 
ita ladylike accomplishment. As to its effects on the 
complexion and - it has a deteriorating rather than 
a” result. 2. There is certainly no harm in 


Worrizp HovsekerPer.—The lure most commonly 
used by ratcatchers is oil of aniseed ; probably if you 
—_ some articles with it and lay them near their 

les they yd be drawn out, and if you are an expert 
you can bag them as fast as they appear; do not apply 
the oil with your hand. 


Fiorence.—It is a matter that the pupil must decide 
upon, as what may be considered satisfactory to one 
might not please another. If you desire information 
about | particular school, it a dest for you to write 
there and ask whatever you wish to know. The o- 
intendents of such establishments are always willing to 
give information. 


Anprew.—Like all other devel — of human in- 
telligence they were of slow gro 1. —_ 
to us at length, oo many other damier did, fro 
the Arabs; but nations long antecedent to the arabe, 
such as the Egyptians and a eee 
as far as human history w eon an Gee oon 
systems of counting, and used depuis to express it. 





Y. Z.—The owner of atolen an .— 
apply to a an order “te elivery, “the 
pawnbroker ba an opportunity of showing that the 


fi 
pawn was in bona fide, and the may order 
payrneut tthe pawbrokerof «uta or nous ase tak 


mah oe guilt sah pa as Oe 

en a ’ 

circumstances are su that they cannot aay that he is 

innocent. = however, a final verdict; an accused 
cannot tried on the same charge, even 

Paddttional evidesoe should be disoovored. 


MR dozen or more sardines, bo 
ch choppod salads v9 3 the nator for nd Baaly nice 
C) give e mal a 
senich_ When ths tread bee tore diced 7 
rs! ces of on, then cho) 
then two fillets of tantines, Press the slices closely 
together, and cut into heart-shaped a 


Misery.—Be regular in your habits, and let those 
habits be normal. Take - Re exorcise, and also 
enough rest, ey: Bee - a, Rn Ay ; 
endeavour to take a ey an naresable way; a 
happy disposition. your 
way wholesome ; the food of the kind that x or 
needs, and it has the power to digest. 


Ee 


i 


uce persons to 
whether the introduction will be agreeable to 


parties. Indiscriminate introductions are carried to | 


extremes by some a" ay persons who, knowing 
the excellent qualities their numerous intimate 
acquaintances, imagine that everybody else will be glad 
to know them. 

Daisy.—Articles made of silk should not be Bo. 
folded in white paper, as the chloride of lime which is 
a, used in Siauhing the paper will sometimes 

destroy the colour of _ - Blue, brown or a glossy 
ae S ee a is the best selection for this 
purpose. A whi ‘aoe or cloak should always be 
wrapped up in ‘ies ou sete! with an outer covering of 
brown paper sewed at the edges. 


Marie.—Put into a about two ounces of 


tter, two sprigs of —s chopped, ~ ~F two small 
onions, a little grated nutm lass of sherry. 
Put it on the fire and Bag? string unt the cheese is 
well melted. Break six eggs in a , put thém in a 
stewpan, stir and cook on a slow fire. When done, 
serve with fried sippets of bread around. 


W. A. 8.—The law does not permit a me: to be be aus 
on trial for his life without pro 
means to prevent the evidence against ~y by? - 
to the jury in its worst possible light; if theoreti be ed 
chance, « perfectly fiendish fellow should be 
with murder and no advocate be found willing to def 
him, the court would direct one to do so, and bang «- 
to decide upon a line of defence beat if best likely to benefit 
and bring credi 

gre —Ht probably poset cays a waste of time to 
attempt to learn French entirely without instruction. 
In the first place books cannot give the correct sound 
which is necersary in order to pronounce 
Better take a few lessons, or one lesson a week, and 
study between times, taking great care to make a list 
of the words about which you have any doubt. thing. 
rect pronounciation is an extremely unfortunate 
as it takes almost as long to unlearn wrong sounds as 
does to acquire right ones. In Latin, Cwover, pe — 


can be learned possibly without a teacher. As for 
books, your instructor will be likety to have his own 
selections. 


Feicia.—Mix together as cam, six ounces of sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of bu! ; when 
sued abd ene yaued <8 @ sifted “fo flour ; stir this until 
all is smooth, then add half a cu 
Jamaica rum. The 


as ble, not more than a quarter of an in 
less if you can. Sift over the flatteriéd 

sugar aud ground cinnamon. e 
in a moderate oven until the edges are brown and the 
rest a pale yellow. Take the pan from the oven and 
cut quickly in strips and then across; use a fae 4 
knife, and lift the cakes very carefully as they b: 
i Lay on a platter; they will harden as they 
coo! 





Tex Lo Reap’ Post-free. _Three-halfpen 
Weekly ; or Guastedy, One Shilling and Eightpence. “ 


Aut Back ey es Parts and Vo.umess are in print, 
Bocksellers. 


and may be had of all 
und in cloth, Aare 


NOTICE.—Part 390, Now a oag ts 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LXL, 

Tur INDEX ro Vou. LXI. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 
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iit We cannot undertake to return rejected manz- 
scripts. 
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